








The third of these, good food, will be 
prepared, this holiday season, with GAS 
ranges in 24 million American homes, 
in 93 out of every 100 city and suburban 
homes of California! 

The experience and preference of these 
millions of homemakers confirm your 
judgment in choosing a new, modern... 


AUTOMATIC GAS RANGE 
Built to “CP” Standards 





As 
5 Most dealers can assure pre-Christmas 
delivery if you order promptly. See the 
u beautiful new mode's shown by your 
| 


9 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY dealer or gas company. 


. Exclusively Yours with Modern 
Automatic GAS Cooking: 








. Best automatic features 

. More modern conveniences 
. Easy to keep clean 

. Easiest to cook with 

. Cooks foods better ~ 
. Cooks much faster 
. Cool in operation nis DS 
. Costs less to run 

. Costs less to buy new 
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+ p) » For Certified Performance, select a gas range 
* an poraee Se “CP” Seal—such as the “Ultra- 

matic”’ Caloric, illustrated—one of many makes 
THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION in numerous models built to “CP” standards. 


Advertisement from the 1948 series sponsored by the Pacific Coast Gas Association appears in Sunset Magazine, Fortnight Magazine and California Parent-Teace' 




















A: the new year approaches rap- 
idly there is evidence on every 
hand that the momentum gained in 
the last eventful year will carry the 
industry to even greater heights 
than it now occupies. . . . Not the 
least of this evidence is the pungent 
and impressive annual report of the 
precedent-breaking PAR program 
which is briefed in this issue. No 
one can read this record of tangi- 
ble and broad-gauged results in re- 
search and promotion without a 
feeling of confidence in the indus- 
try’s future. . . . The PAR slug which 
spots activities sponsored under this 
program, has appeared with in- 
creasing frequency throughout the 
MONTHLY and this issue is no ex- 
ception. A special feature which it 
is hoped to continue is that which 
throws the spotlight on the Gas 
Production Research Committee at 
work. Other PAR results are de- 
scribed in the Modulated Heating 
article, and the account of gas dis- 
plays at national expositions involv- 
ing some of the industry’s most 
vital industrial and commercial 
markets. . . . Aside from PAR, there 
is much fruitful cooperative activ- 
ity on other fronts. The accountants 
and technical men announce am- 
bitious programs which auger well 
for a highly successful year. The 
start of a nationwide refrigeration 
sales campaign, the first since 1941, 
heralds the end of the sellers’ mar- 
ket in this field. . . . Hang on to 
your hats folks, it’s going to be a 
year of great activity and accom- 
plishment. Merry Christmas! 
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PAR program brings results 



































@ During the past four years cooperation and coordination 
| have grown among all elements of the gas industry to make 
‘the Promotion, Advertising and Research Program of the 
‘American Gas Association the envy of businesses large and 
small. A fifth year under PAR is now beginning. 

Chairman Robert A. Hornby and his aides have initiated 
‘aconcerted fund-raising drive to back up the gas industry's 
"next 12-month effort. This year’s great PAR offensive is ex- 
ed to at least equal the record of last year when a budget 
of $1,600,000 produced amazingly effective results per dollar 


pent—THE EpIiTor. 
2 


) URING THE PAST YEAR gas company subscriptions to the na- 
V tional advertising program were increased to $800,000 
annually and the PAR Committee undertook the raising of 
total funds needed for national advertising. 

_ The new General Research Planning Committee was given 
the responsibility of planning all association research activities 
and of generally supervising the conduct of all research 
projects authorized by the PAR Committee. 

The new General Promotional Planning Committee was 
delegated the final responsibility for planning all Association 
promotional and advertising activities whether underwritten 
from the PAR fund or the Association’s general fund. This 
committee also received the responsibility for conducting 
all promotional activities underwritten by the PAR fund. 
The general Promotional Planning Committee and the 
Promotional Bureau of the Association were delegated the 
enlarged responsibility for planning and integration of all 
promotional activities of the Association with each other and 
With those of gas companies and manufacturers. 

> Results of the past year have shown the wisdom of these 
actions. 

| The past year’s promotional activities and those planned 
for the future fall into four categories: 

| First—Presenting the gas service story nationally. Under 
Zi 

Excerpts from the fourth-year annual report to suscribers of the PAR Plan 
Robert A. Hornby, Pacific Lighting Corp., chairman, PAR Committee; 
H. Cuthrell, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., chairman, A.G.A. General Pro- 


tional Planning Committee, and E. P. Noppel, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
firman, A.G.A. General Research Planning Committee. 


this heading come industry participation in national trade 
shows, relations with the motion picture industry, work with 
national publications, and the nation-wide educational pro- 
gram. All of these are essential to the better acceptance of 
gas by molders of the nation’s public opinion and thereforé 
helpful to each company in its own area. ‘ 

The industry cannot participate in all national trade shows 
or shows of a strictly local or regional character, so the fol- 
lowing list of annual or bi-annual shows has been set up for 
participation as being most important to most A.G.A. 
members : 


. National Home Builders Show 

. National Association of Master Plumbers 

. National Metal Exposition 

. National Hotel Exposition 

. National Restaurant Exposition 

. National Foundry Exposition 

. National Conference of Food Service Directors 

. National Heating and Ventilating Exposition 

. American Home Economics Association Convention 
. American Dietetic Association Convention. 


SU ON NAY RWNDN = 
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During the fourth year, an estimated 313,000 persons 
from all over the United States attended these national shows. 

Contacts with the motion picture industry were continued. 
The influence of motion pictures on the personal tastes of 
their audiences has long been recognized by the gas industry, 
as well as other fields. During the year, moving picture 
studios used 177 gas-burning units in 72 pictures, three tele- 
vision shows, and two commercial productions. For example, 
two pictures—'‘The Gas Intruders” and “My Dear Secre- 
tary’—showed gas equipment as a result of A.G.A. Promo- 
tion Bureau activities, and these are being exploited. Still 
others offer the same close tie-in of promotional possibilities 
at the local level. 

An increasing number of calls have been made during the 
year upon the A.G.A. Publicity Department, New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen Bureau, the Advertising Committee, and the Pro- 
motional Bureau for data, photographs, and equipment 
stories. Many of these have been from schools, universities, 
and trade associations, and some from individual consumers. 


Santa Claus finds this two million cubic foot gas holder of the Southern California Gas Company 
in Los Angeles a perfect background for yuletide greetings to the industry. Photograph by Mel Fones 





Also an increasing number of articles on 
gas equipment have appeared in women’s 
magazines of national circulation. The 
A.G.A. national advertising and many 
of the promotional efforts have attracted 
attention to gas equipment as a source of 
material for those who write articles in 
this field and have provided many news- 
worthy items. The gas industry can re- 
member the time when it rarely saw such 
articles in national publications. 

It is now possible to tell the story 
of the gas industry to a generation of 
future homemakers. Formerly it was con- 
sidered improper for busines to tell its 


story of progress through the schools, 
but times have changed and schools 
now seek the assistance which industry 
can give. Materials furnished the schools 
is factual, in good taste, and does not 
over-emphasize commercial aspects at 
the expense of educational context. 
Such materials on the gas industry have 
been prepared in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the National Education 
Association and other authoritative 
teaching organizations. The motion pic- 
ture, “Winning Seals of Approval,” 
prepared in this manner, has been 
shown to more than 400,000 persons 


Crocker named PAR vice-chairman 





Robert A. Hornby, Pacific Lighting Corp., will 
again direct the PAR Committee as its chairman 


TUART M. CROCKER, president, The Co- 

lumbia Gas System, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed vice-chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Promotion, Advertising and Research 
of the American Gas Association, according 
to an announcement by Robert W. Hendee, 
A. G. A. president and president, Colorado 
Interstate Gas Company, Colorado Springs. 

The PAR Committee, ore of the gas indus- 
try’s most important committees, has the re- 
sponsibility of evaluating special needs of the 
industry in the fields of promotion, advertis- 
ing and research, and of determining the 
amounts of money to be raised through in- 
dustry subscription for these activities each 
year. In addition to soliciting these funds the 
PAR Committee establishes the pattern for 
the allocation of such funds, subject to the 
approval of the Association's Executive Board 
and its Finance and Control Committee. Rob- 
ert A. Hornby, vice-president, Pacific Light- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif., was recently 
appointed chairman of the PAR Committee 
for a second term. 

Under the current program more than $1,- 
600,000 a year for the next three years will 
be raised and allocated by the PAR Committee 
for these activities. More than one-half this 


Stuart M. Crocker, The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., vice-chairman of the industry’s PAR program 


sum will be devoted to promotion and adver- 
tising to augment and supplement similar ac- 
tivities of gas utility companies which nor- 
mally spend about $25 million a year and gas 
appliance manufacturers representing annual 
expenditures of about $6 million yearly for 
advertising and promotion. 

Mr. Crocker’s extensive background in eco- 
nomics and business administration qualify 
him for the important executive work he will 
contribute to the Association’s program. Be- 
fore joining Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion as president in November 1943, he served 
with Radio Corporation of America as solici- 
tor, commercial division, and with the General 
Electric Company in executive capacities rang- 
ing from assistant to the chairman to vice- 
president, International General Electric Co., 
Inc., and vice-president of the General Electric 
Company. 

After his service with the North Sea Mine 
Force, U. S. Navy, in World War I, Mr. 
Crocker was sent to Europe as secretary of the 
First Committee of Experts, appointed by the 
Reparations Committee during the formation 
of the Dawes Plan. He served in the same 
capacity with the Second Committee of Ex- 
perts that drafted the Young Plan. 


alone. These motion pictures have been 
shown also to adult audiences such as 
women’s clubs and men’s service or 
ganizations. 

Nearly 700,000 copies of the picture’ 
story book, ‘The History of Gas,’’ have 
already gone into schools, telling the 
story of the gas industry in a form well 
known to millions of young readers of 
comic books. This booklet was selected 
by the National Association of Science 7 
Teachers as an outstanding teaching aid,” 
and was mailed by that Association to 
its entire membership. In the fifth year 
under PAR a series of strip films aimed 
at schools will add to the supply of 
basic materials on hand for this im- 
portant audience. 

The second category of promotional 
activity was in the field of point-of-sale 
materials. Too many companies still are 
unaware of the need for strenous pro- 
motional effort on their part. The pro- 
gram for the coming year and for next 
year places particular emphasis on pro- 
duction of more point-of-sale materials 
that will reach directly into the homes 
where gas equipment must go if the gas 
business is to progress. Already pro- 
duced are: a folder on automatic gas 
ranges, “Hot Water Magic” materials, 
booklets of kitchen designs and loose- 
leaf sheets, the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen booklets, and the current range 
booklet, “Food is Fun,’’ now in its third 
printing. 

Plans for the fifth year of the PAR 
Plan include a series of eight individ- 
ualized booklets, each dealing with a 
different appliance or service of the in- 
dustry, and a vailable for use as mailing 
pieces or for general hand-out. Also 
planned is a series of short radio com- 
mercials for insertion between programs 
at relatively low cost to sponsoring com- 
panies. A new book on hot water in the 
home is planned as soon as the present 
supply of “Hot Water Magic’ books 
is exhausted. A new kitchen-planning 
booklet is also contemplated, and many 
other inexpensive items for general dis- 
tribution, such as the New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen match books which con- 
tinue to be distributed by the millions. 

The third category of the PAR pro- 
motional program is visual aids. The 
last war proved the value of visual aids 
in creating quick and lasting impres- 
sions. The gas industry lacks such pro- 
motional materials. Appliance manu- 
facturers have produced very few and 
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the Association even fewer. A start has 
been made but much more material is 
needed. 

The new commercial cooking film, 
“Where Food is Finest” had its first 
showings at the A.G.A. convention. The 
General Promotional Planning Commit- 
tee has authorized the production, for 
school use, of a film by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films which will show the 
importance of the gas industry as a basic 
American enterprise and a foundation 
stone of the American economy. 

Now in production is a color movie 
by the New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bu- 
reau on the subject of kitchen planning. 
Several member companies have pro- 
duced remarkably fine motion pictures 
which the Promotion Bureau has been 
able to obtain for distribution to the 
industry. Next year plans call for print- 
ing occasional catalogues showing films 
that are available. The Promotion Bu- 
teau has made available to member com- 
panies the finest projection equipment 
at substantial discounts to encourage 
wider use of this medium. 

The fourth promotional function, 
unified planning and coordinated activi- 
ties, should receive major emphasis. The 
Bank’s Reviewing Committee pointed 
out in 1947 that gas companies norm- 
ally spend $25 million a year and that 
manufacturers spend an additional $5 
million annually in promoting the sale 
of gas equipment. The $1,000,000 
spent by A.G.A. in promotion and ad- 
vertising is small in comparision, but if 
a theme can be established for the in- 
dustry to follow and, through coordina- 
tion and integration all ‘guns’ can be 
trained on the same objective, then the 
full value will be wrung from the dol- 
lars spent by utilities, manufacturers, 
and the Association. 

The first project of the Promotion 
Bureau, during the fourth year was the 
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“Gas Has Got It’ campaign to promote 
automatic gas ranges and the cooking 
load. Many manufacturers and utilities 
testify to its effectiveness. 

An article in Electric World by the 
general sales manager of an electric 
utility, stated that the automatic gas 
range campaign was establishing a level 
of public acceptance that should knock 
the wind out of any complacent attitude 
of the electric utility industry. He called 
the gas industry campaign “intelligently 
conceived, practically executed, aggres- 
sive and well-financed.” This was high 
praise from a competing interest. 


Effective promotion 


The second unified campaign, upon a 
smaller scale, was the current water 
heater activity, “For Hot Water Magic— 
Gas Has Got It.’’ More than 160 com- 
panies purchased tie-in materials and al- 
though this effort did not receive during 
the past year any support from A.G.A. 
national advertising, it proved an effec- 
tive tool in the hands of local com- 
panies with a story to tell their cus- 
tomers and an obligation to show their 
dealers the profit benefits of selling gas 
water heaters. The next unified activity 
was the range campaign, “Smart Cooks 
Know—Gas Has Got It.” which started 
October 1. 

A new step is the survey of gas com- 
pany promotional schedules to deter- 
mine what gas appliances and gas serv- 
ices the member companies promote as 
major and minor campaigns during each 
quarter of the year. 

Much is expected of the industry’s 
national advertising and promotion. It 
is expected to increase the sale of gas 
and gas appliances, to give encourage- 
ment to the personnel of the gas indus- 
try, to improve public opinion and 
thinking as to the industry's future. It 









is also expected that investment bankers 
and others interested in the future of 
the gas industry will be impressed by 
its aggressiveness in these fields, and 
that influential magazines and business 
papers will look upon the industry 
with increasing favor. These expecta- 
tions are being met in a growing degree, 
but sustained effort toward these ends 
is necessary for full achievement. 

The National advertising program of 
the Association, conducted by the Na- 
tional Advertising Committee, is now 
underwritten entirely from the PAR 
Fund and operates functionally within 
the scope of the General Promotional 
Planning Committee. However, this ad- 
vertising is still planned and executed 
by the National Advertising Committee. 
This arrangement makes possible the 
close coordination of advertising and 
promotion, a noteworthy development 
which has occurred during the past year 
and is continuing for the future. 

During the past fiscal year when the 
Association’s advertising expenditure on 
ranges was increased 50 percent, the na- 
tional advertising of “CP” range manu- 
facturers was tripled and the local ad- 
vertising of gas companies and dealers 
were doubled. While the total sales of 
gas ranges increased 25 percent, the 
sales of automatic gas ranges was 
tripled. Only a few years ago there was 
three times as much electric range na- 
tional advertising as that of gas ranges. 
In the past year of national advertising, 
the cooperative unified range campaign 
resulted in gas range advertising of 
$2,037,000 compared with $1,986,000 
of electric range advertising. 

During the fourth year of PAR, the in- 
terest of natural gas companies increased 
in the results of research in the manu- 
facture of high heat, peak, or lowcost 
gases as more (Continued on page 45) 





Gas air conditioning display at the National Orange Show at San Ber- 


Permanently installed units at Hollywood office provide all-year air 
nardino. Nearly 300,000 people attended this outstanding industry show 


conditioning for customers and demonstrate details of gas installation 
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At left is view of annual Home Show in Los Angeles where upwards 
of 100,000 people saw gas air conditioning units. Above is floor dis- 
play at the Van Nuys office. A 65-foot banner extending diagonally 
across the office proclaims, “This gas air conditioner cools this office.” 
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n object lesson in how to make the gas 
A summer air conditioning market pay 
handsome dividends has been provided 
by Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles. As the winner of the first 
American Gas Association Progress 
Award for Gas Summer Air Condition- 
ing, sponsored by Servel, Inc., the gas 
company received a check for $1,000 
and a handsome plaque at the 1948 
A. G. A. convention in Atlantic City. 
Gold-plated replicas of the plaque were 
presented to A. F. Michael, general su- 


| pervisor of air conditioning sales, and 


14 other members of the staff. 
One of the first steps in approaching 


the problem was to define the best mar- 


ket. Twenty fully operative gas air con- 
ditioning units were installed on the 
utility’s principal display floors. Four 
complete units were installed with fans 
in operation on other company display 
floors, and eight permanently installed 
units for all-year conditioning of com- 
pany buildings were displayed. During 
the latter part of 1947, permanent in- 
stallation of eight additional units was 
authorized for all-year conditioning of 
still other company buildings. 

An aggressive advertising campaign 


»was then launched through the newspa- 


pers. The all-year gas air conditioning 
story was carried to other large and con- 
sistent audiences by means of radio. 
Trade, club, farm and general circula- 


_tion publications intensified the drive. 


Maximum use was made of home and 
building expositions such as the Na- 
tional Orange Show at San Bernardino 
and the Annual Home Show at Los 
Angeles which were attended by more 
than a quarter of a million visitors. 
Both of these expositions were manned 
continuously by air conditioning sales 
engineers who (Continued on page 46) 
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Pictured above is another 
view of the impressive gas 
exhibit at the Los An- 
geles Home Show. At 
right is one of a series of 
newspaper advertisements 
which covered and recov- 
ered the market wih the 
story of gas air condition- 
ing. Below is one of the 
scores of gas air-condi- 
tioned homes which at- 
test to the effectiveness 
of the Southern California 
utility’s promotional drive. 





now Senvel ait-vear 


REAL air conditioning is here — in time to bring your 
home, your office or store “sea-coast climate” this 
sememer ! 

The new Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioner is 


(BEAL climate the whele year ‘rewnd! A single compect unit 
serves net sre but every reem in the home or office sits. 


See your Gas Company for full particulars. 
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Next 25 years in 


accident prevention 





BY K. R. MACKINNON 


Ebasco Services, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


ou may ask 

“Why should 
anyone worry about 
the next 25 years 
in accident preven- 
tion work?” You 
may say “What we 
need is action now 
to stop the acci- 
dents that are oc- 
curring every day 
with distressing 
regularity. Take care of today and the 
future will take care of itself.” 

The reason for discussing what may 
happen during the next 25 years is that 
accidents follow definite trends, and it 
is only by reviewing what has happened 
in the past that we can predict what is 
going to happen in the future. Only by 
reviewing past progress can we deter- 
mine how our future efforts should be 
directed. 

Today accident prevention is a recog- 
nized function of good management in 
business. There are very few utility com- 
panies which do not carry on safety 
work as a part of their normal functions. 

Twenty-five years ago we could not 
make that statement. Although at that 
time many utility companies were carry- 
ing on safety work, a great many more 
were doing little or nothing about acci- 
dents to their employees. 

It was not until 1926 that any effort 
was made to find out how many fatal 
lost-time accidents were occurring in the 
electric industry. During that year statis- 
tics were collected for 1923, 1924 and 





K. R. MacKinnon 





Extracts from paper presented before Public 
Utilities Section National Safety Congress, in 
Chicago, Ill., on October 19, 1948. 





1925, and have been collected every 
year since. 

The gas industry started collecting 
statistics in 1919 and has made them 
public since 1929. The accident records 
for the Bell Telephone Companies as a 
group run back to 1922. 

The electric, gas and telephone com- 
panies have worked together to their 
mutual advantage on such matters as 
conduit and pole line locations in the 
streets and highways and other joint 
construction problems. -They can profit 
even more by a continual exchange of 
experiences in the field of accident pre- 
vention. 

Looking back over the years and re- 
viewing the safety work done, a number 
of items come to mind which have been 
helpful in bringing the accident record 
to its present level. 

Improvements in design; safety ac- 
tivities on construction jobs; getting op- 
erating men interested in safety, as an 
operating problem; stressing of fore- 
man responsibility; development of 
company rule books; increased use of 
rubber protective devices; company 
safety committees; organized safety de- 
partments; competitions on company, 
regional and national bases; increased 
committee activities on national and re- 
gional scales; increased executive inter- 
est and a somewhat greater feeling of 
responsibility for accidents; job analysis 
—practiced in recent years by some 
companies but still being done on a 
meager scale. 

What are the fundamentals of indus- 
trial accident prevention ? 

(1) Every position of authority in an 
organization carries the responsibility 
that goes with the job. The responsi- 
bility for accident prevention is a func- 
tion of the operating organization— 
headed by the president and general 
manager. The duties of a safety director 
are those of a staff officer—to advise, 
inspect, coordinate, prepare and give 
impetus to plans. It is the duty of the 





line organization to carry out the plans, 

(2) A safe way can be found for 
every operation needed in our business, 
It is the duty of top management to see 
that the work is done the safe way. That 
is true of every type of operation in our 
industry. We should begin to put down 
on paper what the right ways are, and 
follow this up by seeing that each op. 
eration is done the right way. 

We can go just so far with the meth- 
ods we have been using, together with 
all the inspirational efforts that tend to 
create a safety consciousness among em- 
ployees. But as long as individuals are 
permitted to continue using individual 
judgment on methods of doing work, 
especially in hazardous situations, 1 am 
afraid we may be on the up-grade in ac- 
cidents of all kinds. 

Let us take a look at the gas indus- 
try’s lost-time and fatal rates from 1929 
to 1947, the period during which statis- 
tics have been made public. (Chart 1.) 
There is a similarity to the electric 
curves—the increase in lost-time acci- 
dents since 1932, particularly marked 
the last four years—the lack of any im- 
provement in the fatal accident rate 
since 1933. The Fatal rate in 1947 was 
actually higher than in 1933. Appat- 
ently the gas industry suffers from the 
same fundamental trouble as the elec- 
tric; in fact, the trends are a little worse. 

Now, let us look at comparative 
curves of lost-time accidents for all 
three industries. Chart 2 tells its own 
story and provides a striking challenge 
to the electric and gas utilities. The 
telephone people had as many accidents 
as the electric had in 1922, but now 
look at them. Look at the trends since 
1939—electric and gas going steadily 
up while the telephone keeps going 
down. 1 hope electric and gas men will 
show a copy of that chart to the execu- 
tives of companies and to their safety 
committees, and ask them ‘How 
come ?”” 

At this point let me say that all these 
charts are average figures. Some tele- 
phone companies’ results are substan- 
tially better than others. Some power 
and gas companies are also substantially 
better than others, and the better ones 
may compare favorably with the tele- 
phone figures. 

Chart 2 is a record of the general run 
of lost-time accidents such as slips and 
falls, automobile collisions, injuries 
from tools, falling objects, and others. 
I don’t think electric and gas men are 
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subject to any more of those types of care taken to get men back to work to 
hazard than the telephone men are, but avoid reportable accidents. That occurs 
their records are about ten to 14 times im many companies in all industries, 
as bad respectively. Why? especially when they are entered in 
Of course, all comparisons between safety contests. In any event, it can’t 
industries are open to criticism just as have a great effect on a national scale. 
they are between different companies. Remember the telephone record shown 
Perhaps there may be differences in'the is for male plant employees. It is not 
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diluted by counting the girls in the traf- 
fic department. The electric and gas fig- 
ures are for al] employees. 

There must be some reason for the 
fact that the communications industry 
as a whole leads a// industries in the 
tabulations of frequency and severity 
published by the National Safety Council. 

For one thing, the Bell companies 
have centralized supervision and stand- 
atdized practices. Because of this they 
can obtain much greater uniformity in 
safe practices than either of the other 
utilities. In the Bell system a line truck 
and a service wagon in Maine are 
equipped exactly like their counterparts 
in Florida or Texas. The system has job 
analysis worked out to a fine point— 
there is a right and a wrong way to do 
everything and they teach their men the 
right way—one right way which is 
adopted as a standard throughout the 
country. 

A second feature of Bell Telephone 
operations is their training courses for 
supervisors. These are operating courses, 
primarily designed to teach men to do 
their operating and maintenance work 
most efficiently. They have developed 
into safety courses. By teaching men the 
right way they teach them the safe way. 
These courses comprise: 

A. Vocational instructor training, in 
which supervisors are taught how to 
teach their men. We all know that the 
best way to learn a subject thofoughly is 
to teach it to somebody else. 

B. Human relations in which super- 
visors are taught how to win and main- 
tain the cooperation of their men on the 
job. 

C. Planning supervisory jobs, in 
which the supervisors are taught how to 
plan their work and carry out their su- 
pervisory responsibilities. 

A third feature of Bell Telephone op- 
erations, which again stems from cen- 
tralized supervision, is executive inter- 
est in accident provision. When a head 
office is thoroughly sold on safety, it 
can have a great effect on the interest 
maintained by executives in subsidiary 
companies. 

Many good ideas in safety, developed 
by companies of the electric, gas and 
telephone utilities, have been exchanged 
and adopted by other companies in 
these industries. Since the problems of 
all three utilities are identical we may 
look forward to further improvements 
by continuing such cooperative methods. 

What then must we in the electric 





and gas industries do to turn those 
curves down ? 

First and foremost in importance is 
the matter of executive interest. While I 
have never yet seen an operating com- 
pany president who did not say he was 
interested in accident prevention, I have 


met comparatively few who actually 
work at it. 

Many executives make a speech at the 
annual safety banquet, hand out a few 
diplomas to first-aid teams, then settle 
back and let the safety director and the 
safety committees look after the actual 


Rochester utility marks centennial 


OCHESTER Gas and Electric Corporation 
has concluded a centennial celebration that 
included dedication of a new plant, cutting of 
a huge birthday cake with prizes for guessing 
the number of raisins baked into it; publica- 
tion of a twenty-page centennial book, presen- 
tation of an employee centennial show for two 
nights in one of the city’s largest theaters, and 
other features. 

The big birthday cake was on display for 30 
days and more than 5,000 people ventured a 
guess as to the number of raisins it contained. 
At the cake-cutting ceremony Mayor Samuel 
B. Dicker and Councilman Norman A. Kreck- 
man did the honors and samples of the cake 
were passed out to hundreds of onlookers. 
The whole program was broadcast over Sta- 
tion WARC, with Robert E. Ginna, company 
vice-president, describing the high spots in 


Robert E. Ginna (top, left) with Councilman Norman A. Kreckman and Mayor Samuel B. Dicker 


at cake-cutting ceremony. 


10 


the first century of operation. 

The employee show included a half-hour 
broadcast over radio stations WHAM and 
WHEC telling in historical narrative, dramatic 
action and music, how the utility’s growth 
and development have paralleled the growth 
and prosperity of the community. The radio 
presentation was done entirely by company em- 
ployees and attracted much favorable press 
comment. 

In addition to the other centennial ac- 
tivities, the Rochester utility dedicated a new 
electric generating station on Lake Ontario on 
October 27, naming it Russell Station after 
Herman Russell, former president and now 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Rus- 
sell was president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in 1937. (See page 33, October, 1948, 
A. G. A. MONTHLY for advance story.) 





(Bottom) Employee show which included half-hour radio broadcast 


work for another 12 months. They may 
call in their top men when some excep. 
tionally bad accident has occurred, per- 
haps several men killed—and say— 
“This sort of thing has to stop!””—but 
then become immersed in operating de- 
tails and do little or nothing until the 
next time. 

We speak of ‘executive interest” in 
accident prevention as if it were some- 
thing the safety director should plead 
for. Safety men of the industry fre. 
quently act as if they look upon accident 
prevention as their responsibility, and 
they ask for cooperation from top man- 
agement, instead of trying to show that 
management where their duty lies and 
pointing out what ¢hey (the executives) 
should do about it. 

Next in importance in our “things to 
do” is to develop job analysis on a ma- 
jor scale. Safety men talk about it as 
“on the job safety” but we all know 
that safety should start before the job. 

We should have handbooks of in- 
structions on every type of work, and 
should discuss the hazards of each job 
before it is tackled. Too many men have 
gone to their death because the foreman 
said ‘‘Let’s go boys” without explaining 
in detail how the job was to be done, 
or checking up to see if he or his men 
understood what the hazards were. Job 
analysis is a major job for you operating 
men. 

As an example of the extent to which 
job analysis can be developed, the Bell 
system has a 35-page pamphlet on ex- 
tension ladders. 

Third big job in the years ahead is 
for all companies to develop sound 
training programs. Many of our com- 
panies have schools for linemen where 
apprentices learn the rudiments of dis- 
tribution work. Some companies have 
training classes for foremen. But in- 
dustry wide, our training program is in 
a primitive state. 

We always have a lot to say about the 
foreman in accident prevention work. 
We have laid heavy responsibilities on 
him, and have expected a great deal 
from him, frequently without too much 
backing from those in authority above 
him. We expect him to have remark- 
able qualities of leadership and yet do 
comparatively little to develop them. 

The qualities of leadership which 
make a good foreman are hard to de- 
scribe, but they may perhaps be grouped 
best under the word “personality.” A 
good foreman (Continued on page 46) 
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Advance in 
modulated 
heating 








Research points 


way to improved 


gas home heating 
mproved home 
heating com- 


A PAR activity 
fort — elimina- 


tion of so-called “cold 70’”—through 
modulated operation of warm air fur- 
naces has become a subject of increas- 
ing interest in the past few years. The 
numerous claims and counter claims 
concerning such a method of operation 
fall into a familiar pattern running the 
entire gauntlet usual to a new ap- 
proach. Differentiation between opin- 
ions consequently is difficult since, as is 
also usually the case, the supporting 
facts are still largely obscure or un- 
charted. 

As a first step towards isolating fac- 
tual information helpful to a more sci- 
entific appraisal, the American Gas As- 
sociation Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research, authorized a study of experi- 
mental operation of several contempo- 
tary types of furnaces at reduced gas 
input rates to the burners. This study 
(Project DGR-5-CH) is entitled ““Gen- 
eral Study of Performance of Central 
Heating Gas Furnaces Under Condi- 
tions of Varying Gas Inputs.” Keith T. 
Davis is technical adviser for the proj- 
ect, representing the A. G. A. Techni- 
cal Advisory Group for Central Gas 
Space Heating Research. 
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Figure 1. Apparatus used in investigation of warm air furnaces operated at reduced gas input rates 


Effects upon thermal efficiency, com- 
bustion, and maximum and minimum 
heating element temperatures were 
probed. Performance was noted for 
both continuous burner operation and 
for a schedule of short cycles of vari- 
ous durations. It was reasoned that 
initial information along these lines 
would assist designers in improving 
the over-all performance of heating 
systems and thus be of direct value to 
the industry. The data might also serve 
as a guide for the formulation of basic 
requirements covering the testing of 
such equipment, should the need arise. 

Results of the study now have been 
published and released in A. G. A. Re- 
search Bulletin No. 51, “Effects of 
Modulated Operation on Performance 
of Gas Warm Air Furnaces.” ($1.75 per 
copy) This is the second bulletin devoted 
to central gas space heating research pub- 
lished by A. G. A. Laboratories. 

A summary of results for three con- 
temporary furnaces investigated is pre- 
sented in Table 1. A general view of 
the equipment employed in the inves- 
tigation is shown in Figure 1. The fur- 
naces were all types approved under 
American Standard Approval Require- 
ments for Central Heating Gas Appli- 
ances. They consisted of a gravity 
model equipped with a steel heating 
element having a downdraft flueway, 
a forced-air design with a cast-iron 
heating element and updraft flueway, 
and a forced-air steel furnace of the 
downdraft type. As indicated in the 
table all three were operated continu- 


ously and also cycled. It will be noted 
that an initial 85° F warm air outlet 
rise for forced air and 150° F for 
gravity furnaces were employed as an 
operating condition for one set of re- 
sults. For another set the forced-air 
types were operated at a constant 85° F 
warm air outlet rise. 

The table is largely self-explanatory 
except for the term “apparent thermal 
efficiency.” Inasmuch as the investiga- 
tion was concerned primarily with 
changes in thermal efficiency rather 
than actual efficiencies, and a simple, 
quick and effective method of making 
several rapid determinations was nec- 
essary, it was decided to report data in 
terms of apparent thermal efficiency as 
determined from flue losses. The term 
also carries a note of warning since fur- 
naces were operated without a normal 
heating load. Under standard testing 
procedure in which an imposed load 
of two-tenths static pressure is em- 
ployed, this method has been found sat- 
isfactory for judging the performance 
ability of a furnace. While the warm- 
air outlet temperature-rise conditions 
employed in the investigation pro- 
vided a somewhat similar load, it does 
not necessarily follow that this would 
be true for modulated heating. 

Table 1 indicates the effects of re- 
duced gas input rates upon apparent 
thermal efficiency, employing natural 
gas. It also indicates when condensa- 
tion was considered to be a possibility. 
Similar results were obtained with 
manufactured gas, values for apparent 
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thermal efficiency not exceeding one 
percent variance from those for natu- 
ral. 

It should be noted that small reduc- 
tions in apparent thermal efficiency at 
reduced input rates were recorded re- 
gardless of whether cycling or continu- 
ous operation was employed. Although 
efficiency remained at approximately 
the same level when the rate of warm 
air flow through the furnace was not 
varied (initial 85° F and 150° F warm- 
air outlet rise) the warm air tempera- 
ture rise through the furnace decreased 


% EXCESS AIR ABOVE THAT REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE COMBUSTION 
100 





100 
Figure 2. Curves showing dew points for gases 


to only a few degrees above room tem- 
perature as the gas input was decreased. 

During laboratory tests condensa- 
tion was not observed. However, con- 
densation is indicated as a possibility in 
those instances where it might be ex- 
pected under certain operating condi- 
tions. The major factor considered in 
indicating possible condensation was 
the sulfur content of the gas employed. 
Excessively low ambient temperature, 
usually in combination with sulfur con- 


JJ. S. Yeaw and L. Shnidman, Power Plant 
Engineering, January, February, March, 1943. 


tent, was another consideration. In a 
few cyciing instances condensation be- 
came possible for short periods of the 
cycle even with sulfur-free gases. 

A sulfur content of 15 grains per 
one hundred cubic feet of gas was em- 
ployed as a yardstick in theoretical con- 
siderations for the study. A literature 
search concerning the characteristics of 
flue gases with respect to dew points 
and condensation was made as part of 
the investigation. It was found that 
sulfur content of fuels had a major 
bearing on the dew point of their flue 
products. At the same time the dew 
point, not being a fixed and definite 
property of the flue gases themselves, 
consequently may depend on condi- 
tions of appliance operation, design, 
extent of heating element corrosion, 
and the composition of the fuel gas. 

Curves for a wide range of condi- 
tions, developed by Yeaw and Shnid- 
man,! were employed as most appli- 
cable to the study. Figute 2 is a repro- 
duction of one of these and was em- 
ployed to chart condensation possibili- 
ties noted in Table 1. This particular 
graph charts the dew point when sul- 
fur content, percentage of excess air, 
and B.t.u. value of the fuel gas are 
known. Sulfur content in grains per 
100 cubic feet is divided by the B.t.u. 
content per cubic foot of the gas and 
the product multiplied by 100 as shown 
on the graph. In case no sulfur is pres- 
ent the value of this expression is zero 
and consequently the zero curve on the 
graph is employed. The percentage of 
excess air is found on the upper ab- 
scissa and a line drawn vertically 
downward until it intersects the ap- 
propriate curve. The dew point is then 
read on the ordinate. 


TABLE 1 


While the study deals with the oc- 
currence of dew point conditions con- 
tributing to corrosion it is recognized 
that corrosion may occur at tempera- 
tures above the dew point. An analysis 
of such conditions is being carried on 
in another project sponsored by the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
and initiated at the suggestion of the 
Technical Advisory Group for Central 
Gas Space Heating Research. This work 
is known as Project DGR-4-CH, ‘‘Re- 
search in Corrosion, Oxidation, and 
Deterioration of Metals under the In- 
fluence of Products of Combustion of 
Gaseous Fuels.” 

Generally speaking, modulated heat- 
ing from the technical viewpoint does 
not seem to possess any unusual dif- 
ficulties. Within the scope of the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories project it 
appears that modulation of input is 
feasible from the standpoint of heat 
exchanger operation and thermal ef- 
ficiency if the proper design factors 
are present in the appliance and if ac- 
tual operating conditions are checked 
to insure that excessive condensation 
will not occur. Indications are that 
conversion of many contemporary ap- 
pliances to modulated operation can 
be made satisfactorily if suitable pre- 
cautions are taken. 

Any decided trend to modulated 
heating, of course, would require in- 
vestigation of further technical phases 
such as automatic controls for effect- 
ing safe operations under all possible 
field conditions. Another feature that 
probably would require study is that 
of effects on chimney flues. Useful in- 
formation helpful towards the con- 
sideration of the chimney phase is con- 
tained in the new bulletin. 








Cast Iron Forced 


Steel Forced Air 





























Type of Operation Gravity Furnace Air Furnace Furnace 
Continuous Operation at Initial &% of Full Rate 99.3 55.0 10.3 100.0 57.3 15.0 100.4 48.0 3.94 
tial 85° F. Forced Air and 150° F. % Apparent Eff. 73.3 70.3 @.5 78.2 77.4 76.8 82.8 82.4 82.3 
Gravity Warm Air Outlet Rise Condensation None None Poss. None Poss. Poss. None Poss. Poss. 
Cycling Operation at Initial 85° % of Full Rate 90.0 50.0 10.0 90.0 50.0 10.0 90.0 50.0 10.0 
F. Forced Air and 150° F. Gravity Apparent Eff. 74.6 70.3 69.5 Se a Bee 82.7 82.4 82.4 
Warm Air Outlet Rise Condensation None None Poss. None’ Poss. Poss. Poss. Poss. Poss. 
Continuous Operation with Con- % of Full Rate 100.0 56.7 25.9 100.4 48.2 10.9 
stant 85° F. Warm Air Outlet % Apparent Eff. we.2 «64a:8 «668.5 2.8 f.2 Ws 
Rise in Each Instance Condensation None None None None None Poss. 
Cycling Operation with Constant % of Full Rate 90.0 50.0 10.0 90.0 50.0 10.0 
85° F. Warm Air Outlet Rise in % Apparent Eff. 7.8 8673-1 — 82.2 80.4 72.6 

Condensation None _— Poss — None’ Poss. Poss. 


Each Instance 
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Michigan gas utility alms 
at domestic range target 





He pon receiving 

A PAR activity JU poate 

American Gas 
Association executive and dealer port- 
folios on the 1948 Smart Cooks Know— 
Gas Has Got It, promotional campaign 
on domestic gas ranges, we began to con- 
sider plans for a meeting with the gas 
appliance dealers. Even though some 
dealers were not getting all the ranges 
that they needed, it became increasingly 
apparent that we were meeting the well- 
known buyers’ market head on and 
that not only to maintain but to in- 
crease gas range sales would require 
promotional stimulation. 

With the excellent dealer portfolio 
on hand and the many promotional 
items made available through the 
American Gas Association Promotion 
Bureau and described in the executive 
portfolio, we felt that we had all the 
basic requirements for a fall campaign 
and for a message to dealers. There- 
fore, we planned a breakfast meeting 
for dealers at a local hotel on Wednes- 
day, October 27. 

Before announcing or inviting the 
dealers to this meeting we approached 
them with a cooperative advertising 
plan. This consisted of full-page ad- 
vertisements to appear weekly from 
about the middle of October until 
Thanksgiving. At least four of these 
advertisements have appeared already 
and we have had excellent cooperation 
from the dealers. 

Each full-page advertisement con- 
sisted of a two-line eight-column 
streamer such as ‘New CP Automatic 
Gas Range Eliminates Long Kitchen 
Hours,” ‘Meal Cooks Automatically on 
CP Gas Range While You're Away.” 
Photographs and additional copy were 





Capitalizing on the fact that in city 


after city 95 out of a 100 homes cook with 
gas, the Michigan utility used this num- 
ber as a key symbol. 
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BY W. H. KURDELSKI 


Residential Sales Manager, Grand 
Rapids Division, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company 


used to describe the features and serv- 
ices of a modern automatic gas range. 
The streamer, picture and copy took 
up about 35 percent of each page, which 
was paid for by the company. The re- 
mainder of the page was devoted to 
individual advertisements of the dealers 
which they paid for at their own rates. 
This same method has been used be- 
fore with considerable success in promot- 
ing other gas appliances such as laundry 
dryers and incinerators. 

Our invitation to the dealer meeting 
was addressed to the proprietor, de- 
partment manager and distributors. 
About 60 dealers attended. Purpose of 
the meeting was to show dealers the 
enormous promotional help they are 
given in the sale of gas appliances on 
a national scale and locally by the utility. 
We also wanted to bring home to them 
the soundness and strength of the gas 
industry and its enormous growth dur- 


ing the past 15 years, all despite the 
tremendous promotion and propaganda 
of the electric industry which has not 
made such great strides in the domestic 
field as some of the dealers have been 
led to believe. We found that these 
facts were a revelation to most of the 
dealers present, and we have considered 
them our friendly allies. 

Our meeting was opened by my com- 
pany’s supervisor of dealer sales, Carl 
Huber. Eleanor Morrison, home service 
director, outlined her department's ac- 
tivities and showed how they create an 
acceptance for automatic gas ranges. As 
the main address, I took about 30 min- 
utes for a talk based on the A.G.A. 
dealer portfolio which I followed page 
by page, citing facts nationally, fol- 
lowed by the same facts and figures as 
applied locally. 

All of the advertisements ran by the 
company in the local newspapers and 
most of the national advertisements run 
during the past year were modeled on 
long strips of paper about a yard wide 
and placed around the walls of the 
room. The three slogans of the cam- 
paign—Smart Cooks Know Gas Has 
Got It, For That Cook Book Look—Gas 





Breakfast meeting of gas appliance dealers sponsored by Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., to 
show dealers enormous promotional help they are given by the utility in sale of appliances 
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some of which are shown here. 


and ewo broilers. 


LA 
FOR THAT COOK BOOK LOOK — SMART COOKS KNOW 


GAS. Mes got ttf 


No matter what gas range you choose, you need no special utensils. Any pan fits any 
burner. And your choice of cooking speeds is unlimited. Turn the gas up or down to 
any speed you want from a tiny “keep warm” flame all the way up to the giant flame 
that will boil water in no time at all. Best of all, the gas flame gives you heat that 
Starts instantaneously and stops the very second you turn it off. 





Choose a gas range to suit your needs. How many top burners do you want and how 
do you want them located? In gas ranges you have a choice of many arrangements, 





And choose the oven and broiler combination you want. These four arrangements 
are some of the choices you may have. You can also have models with two ovens 

































































Cooking is easier with the 
Visible Heat of the clean, blue Gas flame 
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Effective advertisement run by Michigan Consolidated tying-in with A. G. A. range campaign 


Has Got It, and For Profit Smart Dealers 
Know—Gas Has Got It, were mounted 
separately on the wall above the 
speaker’s table and uncovered during 
the course of the talk. 

I began by pointing out the record 
expenditures which the American Gas 
Association, utilities and manufacturers 
are making to promote automatic gas 
ranges. More than 60 million advertise- 
ments in this campaign will appear in 
Michigan alone. 

“This time it is the Domestic Range 
Committee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation which has come forward with 
a comprehensive new merchandising 
package to promote the sale of all types 
of gas ranges,’ I remarked. “This pro- 
motion will augment the national ad- 
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vertising campaign and is designed for 
use at the local level by utilities and 
dealers. 

“In Grand Rapids there will be by 
the end of this year more than 2,500 
new homes started, and there probably 
will be as many in 1949. Every home 
needs a range and the modern auto- 
matic gas range is the overwhelming 
preference. Then there is the range re- 
placement market. 

“In Grand Rapids proportionately 
there must be about 25,000 ranges more 
than ten years old and about 12,000 or 
13,000 more than 15 years old. With 
60,000 gas customers in the Grand 
Rapids district it doesn’t appear possible 
to saturate this market. 

“It might also interest you to know 


that in the last two normal years before 
the war, 1940 and 1941, there were 
more than 900 displacements of com- 
petitive ranges on the gas lines in the 
Grand Rapids district. And you might 
be interested in knowing that they’re 
coming out at a pretty good clip right 
now. That’s what we mean when we 
say Gas Has Got It. That is why in city 
upon city across the nation 95 out of 
100 homes cook with gas. Let’s take 
a look at our own figures for Grand 
Rapids. . . .” 

After reviewing point by point the 
factors which make the modern auto- 
matic gas range so desirable, I intro- 
duced a surprise gag. Before the ar- 
rival of our guests we had put at each 
place on the table a 19-cent rubber ball 
bearing the figure 95. Alongside each 
ball was a hickory nut, bearing the 
number 5. 

“I think it is common knowledge,” 
I continued, “‘that the hickory nut is a 
tough nut to crack. I have known people 
to break their teeth trying to get the 
little meat there is in a hickory nut. 

“We have referred to the 95 homes 
out of 100 in city after city as cooking 
with gas. We have also said—and | 
believe you agree—that Grand Rapids 
is certainly a gas town. Here is your 
target, gentlemen.” I held up a large 
white beach ball with a large 95 printed 
on it. 

“This is your market right here. It’s 
soft to the touch.” I gave the ball a hard 
squeeze. “And this market is ready to 
bound into your lap if you are willing 
to take the ball and run with it. Here 
it is!” 

I tossed the ball to the crowd. 

Following this talk, the different pro- 
motional items were shown and sugges- 
tions made for their use. The dealers 
were offered these items at half our 
cost and substantial quantities were 
purchased, particularly the pot holders 
and cook books. 

Results as far as they can be judged 
now have been most satisfactory. It is 
noticeable that in many dealer stores, 
gas ranges have been moved to the best 
locations on the floor. 


Tired businessman 


@ Though many a plan 
His reading curtails 
One volume he'll scan: 
The volume of sales! 


—Avery Giles, Printers’ Ink 
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Better performance results when employee selection 


is aided by proved psychological tests 


Testing for meter readers 









Ms companies have found that psy- 
chological tests can be useful in the 
selection of qualified personnel. Much 
evidence has been accumulated to show 
that while they do not replace the 
interview, the application blank and 
other hiring techniques, well-standard- 
ized tests increase the probability of 
selecting personnel capable of meeting 
job requirements. 

Many organizations which are con- 
vinced of this are nevertheless not in 
a position to conduct the studies required 
to produce practical and useful instru- 
ments. In some instances, the number 
of employees on any one job is too small 
for such research; in others, technical 
personnel to carry on the necessary 
studies are not available; in some cases, 
other necessary facilities are lacking. 

Under such conditions much can be 
accomplished by pooling the efforts of 
otganizations with similar problems. The 
American Gas Association has done this 
in a study on the use of tests in the 
selection of meter readers recently com- 
pleted by the A.G.A. Personnel Com- 
mittee, working through a Subcommit- 
tee on Employment Tests. It is hoped 
that this is only the first of a series of 
studies which will bring the cooperative 
effort of the entire industry to bear upon 


“Psychological Tests for the Selection of Meter 
Readers” was prepared by Dr. Morris S. Viteles 
and John H. Donnelly, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
and A. R. Laney, Jr., Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

*It was originally thought that a combined 
criterion of ‘‘meters read per over-and under-read- 
ing” and meters read per subtraction error could 
be used. As the investigation developed, it was 
found that not all companies could supply data on 
“meters read per over- or under-readings’’ and, as 
a result, only ‘‘meters read per subtraction error’ 
was used in assessing the proposed tests. 
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employee selection problems of interest 
to the industry as a whole. 

Before any test can be used for selec- 
tion purposes evidence must be obtained 
that there is really a relationship be- 
tween scores and performance on the 
job. This is particularly necessary be- 
cause many tests which “look good,” 
which have what the psychologist calls 
“face validity,” turn out as having no 
real value in “separating the goats 
from the sheep,” that is, in distinguish- 
ing between poor and good job per- 
formance. The value of any proposed 
test for selection can be determined or, 
in more technical terms, the validity of 
the tests can be established in one of 
two ways: 

(1) By comparing the test score of 
applicants with job performance after 
employment. 

(2) By giving the tests to employees 
and comparing the tests results with 
records already available of their per- 
formance on the job. 

The Subcommittee on Employment 
Tests decided to use the latter method 
of assessing the usefulness of tests in 
the selection of meter readers, largely 
because this was the quickest way of 
gathering facts on the possibility of us- 
ing tests for this purpose. The pre- 
liminary steps taken in investigating the 
possible value of tests in selecting meter 
readers were as follow: 

(1) A group of seven tests, includ- 
ing several which had been used with 
success by Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, was chosen as the trial battery. 

(2) The tests were administered un- 


der standard conditions to meter readers 
on the payroll of three companies ;— 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Washington 
Gas Light Co., and the Newark unit of 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, including a total of 83 meter 
readers. 

(3) Each company furnished to the 
committee a record of the job perform- 
ance of the meter readers in the form 
of the number of meters read and the 
number of subtraction errors for a 
minimum period of six months. 

(4) The “number of meters read per 
subtraction error’ was calculated for 
each meter reader. This was used as the 
measure (or criterion) of the meter 
readet’s performance on the job.* On 
the basis of these figures the meter 
readers in each company and, finally the 
meter readers of all three companies 
were classified into two groups, the first 
including the better 75 percent of meter 
readers, the second the poorer 25 per- 
cent of meter readers. 

(5) Comparisions were then made to 
determine wether meter readers classified 
as better tended to make higher scores 
on the tests than those classified as 
poorer. This proved to be true in the 
case of three of the seven tests, includ- 
ing the Number Checking Test, Number 
Copying Test, Minnesota Clerical Test 
(Number Checking). Of course, as is 
to be expected, even these tests were 
far from perfect in distinguishing be- 
tween better and poorer meter readers. 
Some of the better meter readers ob- 
tained low scores and some of the 
poorer obtained high scores on each of 
the tests. However, the over-all results 
showed an acceptable statistical relation 
between scores on each of the three 
tests and performance on the job. 

(6) The next step was to set up for 
each test a passing or critical score se- 
lected in such a way that, when the 
tests were put into use for hiring, the 
industry would be in a position to ac- 
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cept the highest possible number of 
better meter readers while, at the same 
time, rejecting the highest possible num- 
ber of poorer meter readers. A further 
analysis also showed that just as good 
results could be expected from requiring 
a man to meet the passing or critical 
score on any two of the three tests as 
could be anticipated from insisting that 
he pass all three of the tests. 

Chart 1 shows what would happen 
if the 83 meter readers involved in the 
study had been accepted or rejected on 
the basis of the requirements that an 
applicant meet thé passing or critical 
score on two of the three tests. It is 
evident that 33 of the 83 meter readers 
would have been rejected from employ- 
ment. Of these, 15 or 45 percent were 
among the poorer meter readers, and 
the remaining 17 or 55 percent among 
the better meter readers. Fifty of the 
meter readers would have been accepted 
on the basis of the provisional test 
standards. Of these, 43 or 86 percent 
were actually classified as better and the 
remaining seven or 14 percent as poorer 
meter readers. ; 

These ratios must, of course, be in- 
terpreted in the light of the fact that 
the original clasification of meter readers 
as better or poorer was based on a 75-25 
percent grouping. This leads to the ex- 
pectation that of men hired without any 
tests whatsoever, 75 percent will prove 
to be as good as those classified as better 
meter readers and 25 percent as bad as 
those classified as poorer meter readers. 
The improvement to be anticipated from 


Smiles 


@ A smile costs nothing, but it gives 
much. It enriches those who receive it 
without making poorer those who give 
it. It takes but a moment, but the mem- 
ory of it sometimes lasts forever. No one 
is so rich or mighty that he can get along 
without it, and no one is so poor but 
what he can be made richer by it. A 
smile creates happiness in the home, 
fosters good will in business, and is the 
countersign of friendship. It brings rest 
to the weary, cheer to the discouraged, 
sunshine to the sad, and it is nature's 
best antidote for trouble. Yet it can not 
be bought, borrowed, begged or stolen, 
for it is something that is of no value to 
anyone until it is given away. Some peo- 
ple are too tired to give you a smile. 
Give them one of yours, as no one needs 
a smile so much as he who has no smile 
to give—E. Carl Sorby, George D. 
Roper Corp., at gas appliance dealers 
meeting, A. G. A. convention. 
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the use of tests could amount to an in- 
crease in the percentage of men who 
would function as well as the better 
meter readers to 86 and to a decrease 
in the percentage working at the level 
of poorer meter readers to 14. In other 
words, it would be expected that of 
every 100 men hired through the use 
of the three tests, approximately 86 (in- 
stead of 75) would prove to be as good 
as the present better meter readers and 
14 (instead of 25) would prove to be 
as bad as the present poorer meter 
readers. 

This gain is far from phenomenal, 
particularly since a certain percentage of 
potentially satisfactory men would be 
rejected by the tests, but it nevertheless 
seemed sufficient to warrant a further ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of the tests, 


cent, were among the poorer meter 
readers and 13 or 45 percent among the 
better meter readers. Ninety-five of the 
meter readers would have been accepted 
on the basis of the test standards. Of 
these, 78 or 82 percent were actually 
classified as better meter readers and 
the remaining 17 or 18 percent as 
poorer meter readers. 

Again, statistical evidence showed 
that these results were not obtained by 
chance. In other words, from the results 
on the second independent sampling of 
meter readers, it would be expected that 
of every 100 men hired through the use 
of the three tests, approximately 82 (in- 
stead of the 75 hired without tests) 
would prove to be as good as the pres- 
ent better meter readers and 18 (instead 
of the 25 hired without tests) would 


CHART I 


BY REQUIRING 83 METER READERS* TO MEET THE PASSING OR CRITICAL 
SCORE ON 2 OF THE 3 TESTS IN THE PROPOSED METER READER BATTERY 


50 WOULD HAVE 33 WOULD HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED BEEN REJECTED 
Of these Of these 
were classified as Ze were classified as 
43 SETTER Ze 18 CETTER 
meter readers z 2 meter readers 
(86% ) Ze7 (55%) 
7 were classified as Bz 15 were classified as 
POORER Ze POORER 
meter readers S 3 meter readers 
= 2 
(14%) #27 (45%) 





*Employed by the East Ohio Gas Company, Washington Gas Light Company, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey (Newark unit). 


especially since statistical evidence 
showed that the results described above 
were not obtained by chance. 

The next step in the investigation was 
to check or, in technical terms, cross- 
validate the findings by applying the 
test to meter readers in the employ of 
other companies. The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and units of Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey (excluding Newark) agreed to 
cooperate in this phase of the study, and 
made available the performance records 
of 124 meter readers. The tests were 
given to these men. 

By applying the same passing scores, 
it was found that 29 of the 124 meter 
readers would have been rejected from 
employment. Of these, 16 or 55 per- 


prove to be as bad as the present poorer 
meter readers. 

The experience with the tests indi- 
cated that they are promising instru- 
ments for the selection of meter readers. 
The benefits to be obtained may be small 
from some points of view but, never- 
theless, they can be important from the 
viewpoint of greater accuracy in meter 
reading, especially if many meter readers 
are to be hired. However, an analysis 
of the results of individual companies 
cooperating in the study showed that 
while some of the companies could ex- 
pect to obtain even better results than 
those referred to, there were other in- 
dividual companies for which no signifi- 
cant relationship was revealed between 
test scores and the performance of meter 
readers. One possible cause of this is 
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the fact that there were marked differ- 
ences in test scores among the meter 
readers of the various companies in- 
volved in this study. In some companies 
there were many low scores; in other 
companies there were very few low 
scores, and vice versa. 

The data also suggested that there 
are differences among companies in the 
level of performance of meter readers 
and in age and length of service distri- 
bution. From these supplementary find- 
ings, it is mecessaty to conclude that 
the efficiency of the three tests in hiring 
could be greatly improved if passing 
scores were established for each individ- 
ual company rather than for the indus- 
try as a whole. In other words, it will 
be necessary for each company to con- 
duct a check validation of the tests and 


“critical scores’ on a second group of 
newly employed meter readers. This 
method requires considerable time, be- 
cause in most companies a long period 
would elapse before a sufficient number 
of new meter readers would be hired 
to meet the needs of the two steps. 

(2) Give the tests to present meter 
readers, and compare the results with 
the performance of these men on the 
job as a basis for setting “critical scores” 
applicable to the company operation. 
These “critical scores’ will then be 
further validated by giving the tests to 
new meter readers who will be hired 
without reference to test results. Later, 
a comparision will be made between the 
performance of these new men on the 
job and test scores as a means of check- 


CuHart II 


BY REQUIRING 124 METER READERS* TO MEET THE PASSING OR CRITICAL 
SCORE ON 2 OF THE 3 TESTS IN THE PROPOSED METER READER BATTERY 


95 WOULD HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED 
Of these 





were classified as 
78 BETTER 
meter readers 


(82%) 


were classified as 
17 POORER 
meter readers 


(18%) 








29 WOULD HAVE 
BEEN REJECTED 
Of these 
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Zz were classified as 
2 Bz 13 BETTER 
meter readers 
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16 «re classified as 


= s POORER 
Zz Z meter readers 
oe (55%) 


*Employed by the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company and Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey (Newark unit excluded). 


establish “‘critical scores’ applicable to 
the company’s situation to make certain 
of obtaining satisfactory results through 
their use. This can be done as follows 
(the methods are listed in order of 
pteference) : 

(1) Give the tests to new meter 
readers who will be hired without ref- 
erence to test results. This should be 
continued through the two steps of ob- 
taining an adequate basis for establish- 
ing “critical scores’ on one group of 
newly employed meter readers, and 
making a check validation of these 
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ing the efficiency of the established 
“critical scores.” 

(3) A third method, which may be 
used if neither of the first two is practic- 
able in the company concerned because 
little is going on in the way of hiring 
new meter readers, is to divide the pres- 
ent group of meter readers into two 
sub-groups; to use one sub-group as a 
basis for establishing those “critical 
scores” which make for most efficient 
selection and the second sub-group for 
the check validation of these “critical 
scores.” 


In any event, the company will have 
to have available some objective way 
of checking on the performance of meter 
readers and classifying them with re- 
spect to such performance. The number 
of meters read per subtraction error was 
used as a standard of performance in 
the studies described above, but it would 
be satisfactory for a company to use 
some similar objective item such as 
over- and under-readings, if records of 
subtraction errors are not kept or if such 
subtractions are not made by meter 
readers. 

The tests can be easily administered 
and scored by a member of the com- 
pany’s own staff using a manual which 
has been prepared by the American Gas 
Association Personnel Committee. The 
help of a person trained in validating 
tests will be needed in reviewing the 
data compiled in accordance with the 
steps outlined above to arrive at “criti- 
cal scores” useful to the company. 

The American Gas _ Association, 
through its Personnel Committee, will 
be pleased to make the tests available 
to companies which desire to make use 
of these materials. In doing so, the As- 
sociation will request that the com- 
pany agree to take the following steps: 

(1) Administer the tests to new or 
currently employed meter readers for 
compiling data needed to set up “criti- 
cal scores” applying to the company. 
(Time required to take the tests is 20 
minutes. ) 

(2) Obtain the assistance of a psy- 
chologist to analyze the above data and 
to review subsequent experience with the 
use of the tests as aids in selection. 

(3) Report the results of its use of 
these tests to the Personnel Committee 
of the Association, so that these results 
may be available for continuing research 
by the committee. 

(4) Pay the printing and mailing 
costs of the number of copies supplied 
of the tests. (This includes the cost of 
purchasing that one of the tests which 
was developed and copyrighted by an 
outside agency.) One set must be pur- 
chased for each person to be tested. The 
ptice is 15 cents per set. 

Upon request the Association will be 
pleased to supply information, through 
its Personnel Committee, as to nearby 
colleges where professional psycholog- 
ical assistance is available, in the event 
the participating company does not al- 
ready have on (Continued on page 46) 
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Committee at work: (Seated, |. to 
r.) R. H. Philipps, Jr.; H. M. Henry; 
Samuel Green; J. H. Wolfe; T. L. 
Robey; Chairman E. G. Boyer; S. S. 
Tomkins (guest); H. B. Noyes; F. J. 
Pfluke. Standing—R. E. Kruger; A. 
B. Huyck (guest); E. L. Hall; N. K. 
Chaney; H. E. Ferguson; R. J. Horn; 
Karl Emmerling and P. T. Dashiell 





Gas production research closeups 





— hirt sleeves, 

A PAR activity sharpened 
pencils and an 

air of unified purpose greeted the 
MONTHLY reporter when he dropped in 
on the first meeting during the new year 
of the industry's Gas Production Re- 
search Committee in New York on No- 
vember 6. Chairman E. G. Boyer and his 
lieutenants were already hard at work 
preparing the ground for new advances 





Keep the program fluid, suggested 
Chairman Boyer. Last year nine meet- 
ings were held for a total of 13 days. 
The program this year will be equally 
strenuous. The committee plans, he said, 
to keep abreast of new developments, 
to evaluate new projects and new ap- 


Gas interchangeability report, just 
published, was announced and led to a 
lively discussion. The first of a series of 
reports on the subject, it clears up much 
confusion concerning interchangeability 
factors such as the A. G. A. “C’” Factor, 
the Knoy Formula, and the several natu- 
ral gas indices, and the usefulness of 
special interchangeability test burners, 


in the 12 major projects which this 
group sponsors under the Association's 
expanded PAR Plan. 

In a smoke-filled room at Association 
headquarters 16 top gas company execu- 
tives, aided by Fred J. Pfluke, ex-officio 
member of the committee and chairman 
of the Technical Advisory Group, 
showed an encouraging awareness of 
problems to be overcome during the year. 

Here was an outstanding example of 


proaches to old projects. In that way it 
will keep the whole program fluid and 
moving. 

Institute of Gas Technology projects 
were not taken up, but will be considered 
in detail by the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee in Chicago. 


declared Edwin L. Hall. An attempt 
will be made, he added, to correlate this 
data, but it looks as though a general 
formula meeting all cases would be diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

Among the notes and doodles litter- 
ing the table was a challenging agenda, 
crammed with projects of vital interest 
to gas company operations throughout 


the cooperative planning and ingenuity 
which has enabled the gas industry to 
do what few other large industries have 
ever accomplished—produce effective 
results from an industrywide research 
program in the amazingly short time of 
three years. After an active fourth year, 
Chairman Boyer’s group, using keen and 
far-sighted vision, promises an even 
more successful fifth year under PAR. 
Here are highlights of the meeting: 





Chairman E. G. Boyer 
Sponsor, Hydrocarbon 
Reforming and 
Catalysts 


P. T. Dashiell 
Sponsor, Hall High 
B.t.u. Oil Gas Process 
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the country. Hydrocarbon reforming, 
sulfur resistant catalysts, Hall high B.t.u. 
oil gas process, fluidization, coal gasifi- 
cation, all are studies of primary import. 

Equally important work is proceed- 
ing on the enriching value of oils for 


Congratulations went to Edwin L. 
Hall and P. T. Dashiell (sponsors) 
and to John H. Wolfe and his associ- 
ates at the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore. The 
occasion—completion of highly success- 
ful tests at the Baltimore plant on the 


New Processes—First of these is 
Socony-Vacuum Company's Thermofor 
Pyrolytic Cracking Process—hard to 
pronounce but having considerable possi- 
bilities for the gas industry—uses circu- 
lating pebbles for heat transfer. Socony- 


Another new process, the Elliott 
Company's low pressure process for pro- 
duction of oxygen, was discussed by Co- 
ordinator Robey. Similar type apparatus, 
he explained, could be used to liquefy 
natural gas for storage. Here is a pos- 


Tar Investigation—Rapid progress 
in developing techniques for evaluating 
and classifying water gas and oil gas 
tars was announced by Dr. Chaney, 
A. G. A. research consultant. These tech- 
niques will permit the rapid and accu- 
tate determination of the quantities of 


Birthday celebration—the meeting 
was an important occasion—the com- 
mittee’s fourth birthday. Of the four 
Major research committees under the 
jurisdiction of the PAR and General 
Research Planning Committees, Gas 
Production Reseatch is the youngest, 
though one of the most important. 
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carburetion, tar investigation, gas anal- 
ysis, mixed gas, organic sulfur, the re- 
action between oxygen-steam and car- 
bon, and water gas reactions. 

Capable hands are building the fu- 
ture of an old and growing industry. 


Hall high B.t.u. oil gas process. Saving in 
fuel and new installation costs are indi- 
cated. Two patent applications have been 
filed. Mr. Boyer told of working with an 
equipment manufacturer on a simplified 
apparatus which will be used with the 
Hall process. 


Vacuum’s work has indicated interest- 
ing gas production and cost figures. 
While pushing its own work, commit- 
tee members showed they are alert to 
outside developments, and projects like 
this one will be given intensive study. 


sible answer to the vitally important 
problem of adequate storage, especially 
to meet peak loads. Both the Socony- 
Vacuum and Elliott processes will be dis- 
cussed fully at the next meeting. Elliott 
will display a scale model oxygen plant. 


light oils, resin-forming oils, heavy sol- 
vent and plasticising oils and pitch 
resins present, according to word from 
Pennsylvania State College where the 
work is in progress. Aim of the program 
is to enable tar producers to determine 
the value of their products. 


More members? The PAR Commit- 
tee has suggested that the Gas Produc- 
tion Research Group’s membership be 
increased. Members of the latter group 
concurred unanimously that this move 
would strengthen gas production re- 
search. A special committee will pre- 
pare the action and pursue this objective. 














R. H. Philipps, Jr. 
Sponsor, Fluidization 
and Gasification 
Processes 


J. H. Wolfe 
Sponsor, Water Gas 
Reaction and Steam- 

Oxygen-Carbon 
Reactions 





H. E. Ferguson 
Sponsor, Gas Oil 
Evaluations 


Edwin L. Hall 
Sponsor, Mixed Gas 
Research 





R. E. Kruger 
Sponsor, Organic 
Sulfur Research 


F. J. Phluke 
Chairman, Technical 
Advisory Committee 
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Platform for sound dealer relations 








B. H. Wittmann 


BY B. H. WITTMANN 


Manager, Domestic Sales Department 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


y company’s policy on dealer rela- 
M tions is based on a guiding prin- 
ciple that dates back to 1936. Basically 
this policy is to encourage the widest 
possible distribution of gas burning ap- 
pliances through the normal trading 
channels in the Chicago market. 

From 1936 to 1941 our dealer de- 
partment had developed some 1,300 
dealer outlets for gas appliances. The 
company’s retail organization and its 
apartment house section together rep- 
resent only one of these 1,300 outlets. 

Nobody feels more strongly than I 
do about the paramount need for utility 
appliance selling. Ours is a responsi- 
bility for the creation and expansion of 
the gas sales market, and our leadership 
in appliance selling is a necessary part 
of this market. Of equal importance, 
however, is the fact that as the market 
expands others enter into it, and what 
they sell and how they sell it will be a 
reflection of our own policies and our 
friendly or unfriendly relations with the 
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others in that market. 

It may be felt that the utility and 
dealer have little in common. If we ex- 
amine the facts, it becomes obvious that 
in many respects our problems are mu- 
tual and identical. 

The basic purpose of the utility may 
be set forth as follows: To sell gas for 
all of the people within our territory 
for every practical use within the eco- 
nomic reach of the customer and as a 
natural corollary to good customer re- 
lations; to do everything in our power 
to see that the customer buys good, satis- 
factory, economical equipment which is 
properly installed. 

Obviously the dealer is not in the 
fuel business, and yet in respect to cus- 
tomer relations, appliance-sales are more 
important to him than to us. The suc- 
cess or failure of his business depends 
primarily on the respect his customers 
have for the quality of his merchandise 
and his method of conducting his busi- 
ness. The responsible dealer should 
have no more desire to sell cheap, un- 
satisfactory equipment than we as a 
utility have to see it go on our line. 

The prime concern of the utility is 
the kind of equipment the customer 
buys rather than where he buys it. As 
long as the applance and the installa- 
tion supply the customer with satis- 
factory, economical service, and in so do- 
ing reflect credit to our company, our in- 
terests are equally well served whether 
the purchase is made from a dealer, con- 
tractor or ourselves. 

The fundamental principles under- 
lying the retail sales activity of The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. are as 
follows: 

(1) It is not the desire or intention 
of the company to sell gadgets or mis- 
cellaneous over-the-counter items that 
logically belong to the retail dealer. 

(2) To sell or display only first-line 
appliances of high quality and efficiency. 
Appliances selected for sale by the com- 
pany, in our opinion, represent the best 
equipment available, bear the A.G.A. 
seal of approval, and in addition have 
been tested and approved in the com- 
pany laboratory. 

(3) To require that the installation 
of appliances by contractors be made in 


accordance with the best standards of 
engineering practice. Installation stand- 
ards for all classes of equipment are con- 
stantly being revised in the light of 
improved techniques, and information 
in respect to these standards is available 
through our dealer section. 

(4) To establish sales prices in ac- 
cordance with sound trade practice. Ex- 
perience shows that in order to operate 
an appliance business satisfactorily the 
retail sales prices must include an ade- 
quate profit margin. It is the general 
policy of the company to include such 
margins in establishing retail prices. 

(5) To maintain established retail 
prices. It is the policy of the company 
to maintain, and religiously so, retail 
prices subject only to such trade-in- 
allowances that may be common trade 
practice. The only retail purchasers elli- 
gible for a discount are our own em- 
ployees who desire to buy gas equipment 
for their own personal use. Our com- 
pany, in common with all dealers, con- 
tinually receive requests from trade 
associates and others who feel that they 
are entitled to a special price. It is not 
the intention of the company to comply 
with such requests. 


Dealer sales encouraged 


(6) Not to compete with dealers for 
appliance sales. Our established pro- 
gram of dealer cooperation requires that 
we aid and assist dealers rather than try 
to take business away from them. In any 
instance where we have knowledge that 
a customer is intending to do business 
with a dealer, we will encourage the 
sale rather than try to write it ourselves. 
The only exceptions to this policy are 
those rare cases where it is evident that 
the customer is being poorly advised— 
where neither the customer nor the com- 
pany will be happy with the equipment 
they propose to install. 

The five years prior to the war would 
seem to indicate that the company’s 
policy in respect to gas appliance sales 
and the effect of this policy on dealer 
sales has been more than reasonably suc- 
cessful. Those five years witnessed a 
steadily ex- (continuing on page 28) 
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|G. T. 
expansion 
underway 








New building to spur 
educational and 


gas research program 


LONG step forward in the build- 
A ing program of the Institute of 
Gas Technology, Chicago, IIl., was 
taken on October 28 when Frank H. 
Lerch, Jr., chairman of the board of 
trustees, turned the first spadeful of 
earth for the Institute’s new building. 

Consisting of two stories with a full 
basement, the structure will house 
I. G. T.’s precision laboratories, some 
of its research laboratories, its library, 
information service, classrooms, and 
administrative and business offices. It 
will be 180 feet long by 75 feet wide 
and will conform in exterior designs 
with the new buildings which are be- 
ing erected by Illinois Institute of 
Technology on the Technology Center 
campus. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with Illinois Institute for use 
of the land and it is hoped that con- 
struction can be started early next spring. 
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Frank H. Lerch, Jr. breaking ground for new Institute of Gas Technology building. Others in fore- 
ground are Frank C. Smith, Houston; H. T. Heald, 1.G.T. president; E. S. Pettyjohn, director 


Cost of the building is estimated at 
approximately $400,000. However, re- 
search equipment, educational facil- 
ities and the library’s college on gas 
technology will bring the total invest- 
ment to well over $750,000. 

Funds for the new building are be- 
ing contributed by gas companies all 
over the country. The American Gas 
Association’s Committee on Promo- 
tion, Advertising and Research is lend- 
ing its fund-raising facilities for the 
solicitation, and the gas companies 
have been asked to contribute annually 
over a period of three years beginning 
in 1947. More than 140 companies 
have already given $137,500 as a re- 


sao 


INSTITUTE OF GAS ikUni 


sult of the 1947 solicitation and it is 
expected that similar sums will be 
made available during 1948 and 1949. 

The ground-breaking ceremony wit- 
nessed by associate member company 
representatives, the staff and fellows 
of I. G. T., was one feature event of 
the Institute’s seventh annual meeting. 
The occasion was also highlighted by 
an imspiring address delivered by 
Frank C. Smith, chairman of the in- 
dustry committee which organized the 
Institute, and first chairman of the 
board of trustees. 

He traced briefly the events which 
led to the founding of I. G. T., stated 
succinctly the purposes and functions 


RESEARCH EDUCATION 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 





Frank C. Smith, president, Houston Natural Gas Corp., addressing the 1|.G.T. annual meeting 
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for which it was established, and 
traced its accomplishments. 

Mr. Smith pointed out the Insti- 
tute’s aims as: training men specifi- 
cally for the gas industry; prosecuting 
research for the industry, both basic 
and applied; collecting and dissemin- 
ating scientific information on behalf 
of the industry, and correlating and 
coordinating research within the gas 
industry. 

These purposes have remained un- 
altered by the passage of time, he 
added, and have been realized in sub- 
stantial measure despite the fact that 
four and one half of I. G. T.’s seven 
years of service were subject to rigor- 
ous wartime restrictions. 

Speaking of the Institute’s research 
program, Mr. Smith reported that 14 
basic research projects, financed from 
its own meager funds, have been un- 
dertaken. Six of these are still in proc- 
ess of study. 


The Institute of Gas Technology is 
now firmly founded and recognized. 
. .. (It) now faces the future with 
confidence, aspiring only to serve the 
industry to its fullest potential and 
welcoming every opportunity to fulfill 
its dual function of education and re- 
search in behalf of the gas industry of 
our country.” 

Mr. Smith then quoted from a re- 
cent statement by E. P. Noppel, chair- 
man, A. G. A. General Research Plan- 
ning Committee, as follows: 

“The Gas Production Research 
Committee has assigned to the Insti- 
tute seven of its 11 current projects 
. . . (and) about one-half of the new 
authorization for all research for the 
fifth year of the PAR (Promotion, Ad- 
vertising and Research) Program. 

“There are two very important ad- 
vantages which accrue to the industry 
by having the work done in an indus- 
try-supported institution: (1) contin- 





1.G.T. annual meeting: (left to right) Raymond J. Spaeth, secretary-treasurer; H. T. Heald, president; 
Frank C. Smith, Wilfred Sykes, Louis Ruthenburg, L. L. Tonkin, R. E. Kruger, John E. Heyke, Jr., George 
Smith, A. G. A.; Frank H. Adams, George Creelman, E. H. Eacker, C. J. Shuttleworth, H. B. Noyes, 
George Mitchell, C. B. Dushane, Frank H. Lerch, Jr., N. Henry Gellert, D. K. Taylor, M. L. Sperry, 


W. R. 


“As to (privately) sponsored re- 
search,” he declared that “the Insti- 
tute has undertaken or completed 67 
projects for members and related in- 
terests, the nature of all of which is 
confidential. . . . The American Gas 
Association has entrusted to the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology 25 projects, 
some of a fundamental nature and 
some in applied research. . .. The 
cost of these 25 projects has amounted 
to $684,000, with an additional $261,- 
000 on seven projects now committed. 
. . . The Institute now has in hand 
sponsored research on eight projects 
aggregating $296,000. © 

“Here was, and is, ready to serve, 
qualified manpower from the top 
drawer of science, experience, and 
reasonably adequate facilities... . 
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Wright, J. D. Parent, educational director; J. D. Cunningham, E. 


S. Pettyjohn, director 


uity, and (2) proper-scale experimen- 
tation. 

“By the vision of its founders and 
the hard work of its management, the 
Institute has gradually attained its 
present status as an invaluable tool of 
the research program of the American 
Gas Association.” 

The annual meeting of the members 
was preceded by the twenty-first meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees presided over by Mr. 
Lerch. 

President Henry T. Heald presided 
at the seventh annual meeting of the 
members. Representatives of 21 asso- 
ciate member companies were present 
in person and 13 by proxy. The first 
action was approval of proposed 
amendments to the by-laws increasing 


the total number of trustees from 22 


to 28 and increasing the representa- 
tion of Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy trustees on the board from four to 
five. 

The following trustees of I. G. T. 
were elected at the annual meeting: 
Henry Fink, president, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; Harry K. Wrench, 
president, Minneapolis Gas Co.; F. M. 
Banks, vice-president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; Henry R. Cook, Jr., 
vice-president, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more; James D. Cunningham, presi- 
dent, Republic Flow Meters Co.; E. H. 
Eacker, president, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; R. H. Hargrove, president, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport, La.; James F. Oates, chair- 
man of the board, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago; Marcy L. 
Sperry, president, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C.; Paul 
R. Taylor, vice-president, Consolidated 
Electric & Gas Co., New York, and 
George S. Young, vice-president, Co- 
lumbia Engineering Corp., New York. 


Economics 


@ Economists have yet to learn that 
how many cents a dollar is worth de- 
pends on how much sense the person 
has who spends it. 


—Construction Digest 


Pipelines saga 


@ Did you know that 45 percent of all 
power and heat requirements of the 
United States are transported through 
pipelines? Did you know that if subway 
carriers of oil, gas and petroleum prod- 
ucts within the boundaries of this na- 
tion were strung end to end, they would 
circle the globe no less than 12 times? 
Did you know that the United States 
has at least three times as many miles 
of power-operated pipelines as all the 
rest of the world together? Did you 
know that early oil drillers “loathed 
and feared” finding natural gas as they 
loathed and feared the plague? Did you 
know that the first span of gas pipe is 
supposed to have been made of gun 
barrels glued end to end? 

You didn’t? Well, neither did we un- 
til we got to digging into a new book 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 


New York, called “Oil Across the 
World—The American Saga of Pipe- 
lines.” 


—Southern Counties Gas News 
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Higher labor and materials costs 


demand new depreciation and reserve policies 


The Impact of present costs 








A. B. Hossack 


BY A. B. HOSSACK 


President, American Appraisal Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


he impact of present costs on depre- 

ciation and reserves is a problem of 
much concern and interest to those en- 
gaged in the valuation profession, and 
I think deserves more aggressive and 
constructive consideration than the 
problem has had to date from account- 
ants and management. 

I interpret present costs to mean the 


Presented before thirtieth annual A.G.A. Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., October 4-8, 1948. 
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number of present dollars that are re- 
quired to replace facilities used to pro- 
duce products or services based upon 
present material and labor costs. The 
higher costs for labor recognize both 
the increased labor rates, decreased 
efficiency and the various fringe benefit 
payments to labor that now constitute 
an increasing cost item for all business. 

Accordingly, we are not discussing 
the control of original cost or the ade- 
quacy of depreciation charges or re- 
serves on such original costs either for 
tax, for accounting, commission regu- 
lation or for rate-making purposes. I 
am not an engineer who has specialized 
in utility matters and do not propose to 
discuss the merits, scope or limitations 
that some commissions and engineers 
have placed upon depreciation based 
upon observed depreciation. 

I will say that I have never sub- 
scribed to many of the principles that 
too often utility companies adopted in 
the past as to depreciation provisions. 
Legislation regulation and the fact that 
property, even though maintained, has 
to be replaced due to gradual deteriora- 
tion that may not be observed during 
the early life, or due to changes in 
processes, service requirements or im- 
provement in facilities, have brought a 
broader perspective to this management 
problem by your industry. 

I am quite aware of the fact that 
original cost records must be main- 
tained, and I am not advocating that 
the accounting records be adjusted to 
reflect any appreciation over cost that 
may be used as a basis for computing 
replacement reserves or additional de- 
preciation charges to be reflected in 
costs of operation. 

There may be perfectly good reasons 
for adjustments of property costs to 
current values in certain cases if accom- 
panied by adequate disclosure, but at 


least, it is not the vogue at present to 
reflect present values of plant facilities 
on most financial accounting records. I 
am not so sure however, that there may 
not be a reversion in future years, when 
it may be accepted as good accounting 
practice to reflect something more 
nearly actual value on the accounts, 
providing there is a proper disclosure. 
Book records today, if on original cost, 
are rarely any real guide or indication 
as to present value. 

While in no way advocating the re- 
cording of value appreciation on the 
accounts, and while I am an engineer 
and not an accountant, there are one or 
two observations that I would like to 
make about the property records and 
plant accounts. In my opinion, it is 
good accounting to accord some 
weight to factual data in controlling 
these accounts. I believe that the exist- 
ence and use of plant assets is a fact, 
and that the accounts should reflect all 
such assets, on the books or subsidiary 
records at either cost or value. In other 
words, both the property and the ac- 
counts are elements in good property 
accounting. Too often the policy 
adopted has been that so long as the 
costs are entered on the books, and 
some average rate of depreciation is ap- 
plied, the accounts must be correct. 

There are also certain facts that can 
be applied to more fairly estimate the 
depreciation that accrues on cost if a 
reasonable property inventory is main- 
tained and at least the major items of 
cost occasionally reviewed as to condi- 
tion and future years of utility. 

You can probably agree, without 
one dissenting voice, that the cost of 
facilities used in producing products 
or rendering service has radically in- 
creased in recent years. What effect 
does this have, and what should man- 
agement’s policy be in meeting this 
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change that has occurred, is really my 
subject. 

The greatest number of the present 
approaches to this problem today, seem 
to be predicated on the assumption 
that we are under a temporary excess- 
price period and that present levels 
will revert to pre-war levels in the not 
too distant future. Some are providing 
reserves for so-called excess costs or 
reserves for replacement with no plan 
for the ultimate using of such reserves. 

Personally, I think it is wishful 
thinking to anticipate we are going to 
turn the corner and revert to former 
wage and price levels. Planning on 


Gas companies 
win annual 
report ‘‘Oscars”’ 








James F. Oates, Jr., board -chairman, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, and 
Stuart M. Crocker, president, The Columbia 
Gas System, holding copies of 1947 annual 
reports which received “Best of Industry” awards 
in New York, October 21. Both companies 
won bronze trophies (see above) in the na- 
tional competition sponsored by “Financial World” 
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such assumptions is not a constructive 
approach to the very real problem that 
is facing business today. It had been 
my hope that we might hold to the 
moderate increases that occurred dur- 
ing the last war, but when I returned 
from a trip to Europe in late 1945 and 
heard the philosophy promulgated 
that labor could be increased 25 per- 
cent without increasing prices, and in- 
creases rather universally granted, I 
quickly revised my expectations. When 
or how we will stop the “price-wage 
dog” from chasing his tail is hard to 
predict, but we are all losers irrespec- 
tive of temporary advantages that may 
be gained by individual groups. 

It is my opinion that if and when 
there is a stabilization, price levels are 
going to be not less than 50 percent in 
excess of those prevailing during the 
period of war price and wage controls. 
To accomplish even this reduction 
from present average levels, we must 
have a return on the part of labor to a 
willingness to do a fair day’s work for 
a fair day's pay, and management must 
come through with substantial techno- 
logical improvements to reduce the 
present costs of production. 

I am not by nature a pessimist, but 
even American ingenuity cannot over- 
come the increases in costs resulting 
from the prevailing tendency of more 
pay and less work. Certainly this policy 
cannot and will not reduce prices. Fa- 
cility costs are largely the result of la- 
bor costs throughout the various proc- 
esses from raw material to ultimate end 
product. Accordingly, it is my opinion 
that we must expect any stabilization 
of costs for the tools of production to 
be at a level much higher than pre-war 
prices on even a long range prospec- 
tive. Even after this change that has oc- 
curred in economic conditions, so that 
more present dollars are needed to re- 
place the facilities used in producing 
products or rendering service, some 
still ask why any additional facts are 
necessary in the accounting for the 
property for informed balance sheet 
or income statements. 

My position is this. With every unit 
of production a portion of the depre- 
ciable plant is used up either as a result 
of wear or the element of time. If a 
business is going to continue it must 
provide the funds to assure the re- 
placement of the tools of production 
either from earnings or by new capital. 
Recovery of cost will no longer pro- 


vide sufficient capital to make possible 
the replacements. It is my opinion that 
current production costs should in- 
clude a charge sufficient each year to 
provide in present dollars for the plant 
currently used up in service. 

You will note that this policy would 
primarily affect the income statements, 
and I am frankly much more con- 
cerned with the income statement than 
the balance sheet where some logic may 
dictate that consistency in accounting 
for original cost is desirable. There are 
several sound economic reasons that 
indicate most business would benefit by 
recognizing this change in conditions 
and reflecting present real costs in the 
income statements: 

(1) A great majority of our enter. 
prise has now developed to a point 
where there is a substantial separation 
between those who own the business 
(stockholders) and those who manage. 

It is not good stewardship to use up 
the stockholders’ assets and then have 
to come to them and say that additional 
capital must be raised, with the result 
their capital must be diluted or subor- 
dinated in order to make up the differ- 
ences in costs of replacement required 
to keep the production facilities intact. 
It may also be difficult or impractical 
then to raise the additional capital. 
You are not asking for added capital to 
expand the business but merely to 
keep it going with production facilities 
intact. 


Management’s responsibility 


Management cannot force or antici- 
pate all economic changes but there is 
little excuse to fail to recognize a con- 
tinuing change in economic conditions 
that results in decreasing the amount a 
dollar will purchase. 

(2) Any company that attempts to 
know costs or tries to base selling 
prices on costs and fails to recognize 
the cost of that part of the facilities 
currently consumed in production is in 
fact giving away part of its assets with- 
out reimbursement. If management has 
the facts and knowingly does so, well 
and good. There may be good valid 
reasons why such a policy is tempo- 
rarily expedient, but do not fail to rec- 
ognize the trend and know that unless 
changes occur you must ultimately 
meet such increases in cost in selling 
your products. 
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I think good cost accounting to in- 
clude the current money cost of the origi- 
nal investment in the operating charges 
from time to time as it wastes away. 

(3) There has been, in my opinion, 
too much adverse publicity that the 
profits from business are unreasonable. 
Personally I have a lot of faith in man- 
agement and generally I think the aim 
is to make a fair allocation between the 
customer, the employees and the stock- 
holders, all of whom are, or should be 
interested in the continuity of the 
enterprise. I think a better factual de- 
termination of the depreciation and 
reserves required to replace plant fa- 
cilities will win the acceptance of the 
additional charges in the operating 
statements. Arbitrary appropriations, 
whether from earnings or surplus, too 
often cast doubt upon the integrity of 
the management or their financial ac- 
counting. 


Profits distorted 


That this problem is of importance 
and is being given serious attention is 
indicated by a recent article published 
by John Haskell, vice-president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. It stated— 
“by and large, it appears that the total 
profits of all American companies for 
1947 would be just about half of the 
amount reported on a monetary dollar 
basis, if correction were made to elimi- 
nate the distortions caused by increased 
price levels in inventory and deprecia- 
tion figures.” 

(4) For you in the utility business, I 
think this problem has a special im- 
portance. It is my general understand- 
ing that due to inadequate deprecia- 
tion provisions accrued for many years, 
the present requirements, many of 
them mandatory, to reflect more ade- 
quate reserves computed on original 
cost, has entailed some strain on the 
financial statements and also the re- 
placements required not adequately re- 
served even on original cost, have pre- 
sented some real problems in raising 
additional capital. 

I believe by a constructive and fac- 
tual approach to this problem you can 
do much to mold acceptance by the 
public you serve and by the regulatory 
bodies, of the need to recognize as a 
cost of service, depreciation on present 
replacement (Continued on page 47) 
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Industrial relations 


round-table 








@ Reemployment rights of inductees are 
protected under the Selective Service Act for 
three years. In consequence, an inductee who 
voluntarily extends his period of service for 
a maximum of 15 months beyond the regular 
21 months’ period of his original induction, 
will not lose his reemployment rights pro- 
vided there is no break in his service conti- 
nuity. This is in accordance with a statement 
issued by the Director of the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights. Reemployment 
beyond the three-year period will constitute a 
waiver of reemployment rights. 


@ A battery of employment tests designed 
specifically for use in the selection of meter 
readers is now made available to the industry 
under the auspices of the Association’s Per- 
sonnel Committee. An article appears in this 
issue of the MONTHLY describing the work 
that has been done in validating these tests, 
the plan under which they are available, the 
procedures in administering the tests, and the 
results that may be expected from their use. 
Gas company executives are urged to refer to 
that article. Orders for the tests (which should 
be addressed to Association headquarters, at- 
tention of Kurwin R. Boyes, Secretary) will 
be filled promptly. 


@ An employer can replace any workers 
who go out on strike for wage increases or 
for any economic objectives so long as unfair 
labor practices by the employer are not in- 
volved in the strike, according to a ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board. Workers 
who are thus replaced permanently cannot 
vote in an election. 


@ The National Labor Relations Board also 
ruled on the “right to go to and from work 
without restraint or coercion while a strike is 
in progress.” The Board ruled that the fol- 
lowing are unfair labor practices: 


(a) Mass picketing which blocks by force 
ingress of employees’ automobiles to a struck 
plant or its parking lots. 

(b) Pickets preventing an employee from 
going to work through such methods as stand- 
ing in the way of employees’ autos. 

(c) Threats of physical violence such as 
threatening to pull employees out of a car 
seeking to enter the plant or the following of 
an employee by several pickets and threaten- 
ing him with a beating. 

(d) Trailing of strikebreakers by strikers, 
thus clearly conveying the unspoken threat 
that the strikebreakers might be subjected to 


Prepared by A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


bodily harm. (At the same time the Board 
found that the rights of peaceful picketing 
were not abused by name calling, vilification 
and verbal abuse.) 


@ The National Industrial Conference 
Board has issued one of its Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy covering “Company Medical 
and Health Programs.” This is a comprehen- 
sive report on the subject. 


@ Merit raises to employees in a collective 
bargaining unit have definitely been ruled 
within the field of collective bargaining. They 
may no longer be considered in the area of 
“management prerogatives” since the Supreme 
Court has refused to review an N.L.R.B. rul- 
ing in the matter. 


@ Office employee security benefits is the 
subject of Survey Summary No. 6 prepared 
by the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. It reports the practices and policies of 
1,507 companies in the United States and 
Canada. Twenty-one types of benefits are 
grouped into three major types—leave, insur- 
ance, and monetary. Copies of the survey may 
be purchased from the N.O.M.A. National 
Office, 12 East Chelton Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


@ “How to Make a Wage Survey” by 
David W. Belcher and Herbert G. Heneman, 
Jr. (Reviewed by W. E. Ritchart, personnel 
analyst, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.) 

The Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is undertaking a study 
of various industrial relations techniques and 
procedures, and the results of these studies 
are being published as a series of technical re- 
ports. The first report, “Accounting Methods 
for Local Unions,” was published in May of 
this year. The second report, which has just 
recently been released, deals with the very 
timely subject of wage surveys. 

To assist those who are responsible for se- 
curing accurate wage data, two members of the 
University’s Industrial Relations Center Staff 
have prepared Technical Report No. 2, en- 
titled “How to Make a Wage Survey.” 

The authors are David W. Belcher, instruc- 
tor in economics at the University of Min- 
nesota, and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., research 
associate and assistant director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Center. 

The report is prepared as a manual of 
methods to be used in conducting wage 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 


JOHN H. W. ROPER, VICE-CHAIRMAN 


E. REYNOLDS, CHAIRMAN .- 





Chairman Reynolds 





Vice-Chairman Roper 


asting aside tradition, the accounting 
C committees of the American Gas 
Association held their initial organiza- 
tion meetings jointly with the corre- 
sponding committees of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute on Thursday and Friday, 
October 7 and 8, at the Haddon Hall 
Hotel in Atlantic City. A practical pro- 
gram was unfolded that promises to 
provide accountants in the industry with 
much worthwhile material. 

Chairman L. E. Reynolds, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has apparently infected the group 
with his enthusiasm and if he can also 
find a way to make his source of dy- 
namic energy available to them the new 
year should surpass all others in accom- 
plishments. 

Finished products of the various proj- 
ect committees will be presented at the 
National Conference of the Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants at Detroit in 
April 1949 or at the thirty-first annual 
convention of the American Gas As- 
sociation in Chicago in October 1949. 

Important assistance will be provided 
throughout the year by Vice-Chairman 
John H. W. Roper, Washington Gas 
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Many milestones of achievement loom 


as accountants plot ambitious annual program 


Accounting Program 





Light Co., Washington, D. C., who has 
been active in A.G.A. work since 1940. 
Mr. Roper was formerly chairman of the 
Customer Accounting Committee and 
coordinator, Customer Accounting Ac- 
tivities Group. As current chairman of 
the Section’s Editorial Committee he is 
providing the A.G.A. MONTHLY and 
other gas industry organs with the latest 
information on accounting develop- 
ments. As chairman, Advisory Planning 
Committee, which replaces and stream- 
lines the former Advisory Planning and 
Program Committees, he will help select 
and establish policies for the 1950 ac- 
counting meetings. 

The General Accounting Activities 
Group supervised by Coordinator Austin 


tional or responsibility accounting under- 
taken last year, and as far as possible, 
the results of the research work shall 
contain concrete examples actually being 
followed by various utility companies 
which have had sufficient experience 
with the matter to report on its effective- 
ness and usefulness. Other project com- 
mittees are: Clarification of Reports to 
Stockholders, Employees and the Gen- 
eral Public; Internal Auditing; Ma- 
chine Applications for General Account- 
ing—(this group will continue the study 
of and the reporting on new general 
accounting machine applications) ; Pay- 
roll Procedures, Methods of Distribu- 
tion, etc.; Protection and Preservation 
of Records; Budgeting and Forecasting; 





GENERAL ACCOUNTING ACTIVITIES GROUP: (L. to r.) A. T. Gardner, coordinator; F. J. Labanca, chair- 
man, General Accounting Committee; L. R. Michelsen, chairman, Materials and Supplies Committee; K. R. 
Watson, chairman, Property Records Committee; B. S. Rodey, Jr., chairman, Taxation Accounting Committee 


T. Gardner, Delaware Power and Light 
Co., Wilmington, Del., organized a 
comprehensive program of considerable 
magnitude. 

The General Accounting Committee 
Chairman, F. J. Labanca, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, Loui- 
siana, with 30 years of utility experience 
behind him announced that the follow- 
ing project committees had been ap- 
pointed: Functional or Responsibility 
Accounting—the men behind this project 
plan to continue the research of func- 


and Capitalizing Various Overhead 
Costs. 

K. R. Watson, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., the chairman of 
the Property Records Committee who 
has been property recording for ap- 
proximately 18 years, reports that his 
committee elected to undertake the study 
of the following: Methods Used in Col- 
lecting Costs and Distributing Same to 
Property Units of the Mass Accounts; 
Do Your Priced Gas Inventory Records 
for Inside Plant Equipment Meet Inter- 
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nal Requirements; Construction Budget 
Control During Periods of Rising Costs 
and Depreciation and its Relationship 
to Plant Accounting and Property Rec- 
ords. The man handling the last project 
mentioned will work with a comparable 
subcommittee of the General Account- 
ing Committee as it is a subject of in- 
terest to both groups. 

B. S. Rodey, Jr., Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., chairman, Taxa- 
tion Accounting Committee, revealed 
that although a more definite program 
would be established in the very near 
future, his committee’s tentative plans 
include the study of Depreciation of 
Land and Flowage Rights, Subsidized 
Extensions of Service Facilities, and con- 
tinued research in the major tax prob- 
lems confronting the industry. The 
eagerly-awaited reference book on util- 
ity accounting which Mr. Rodey has 
been writing, soon will be published. 

L. R. Michelsen, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, chairman, 
Materials and Supplies Committee, with 
more than 20 years’ stores experience 
backed up with ten years’ accounting 
experience, announced that his commit- 
tee plans to continue to study and de- 
velop standardization of packaging along 
with the following projects: Systems of 
Codification of Materials and Supplies, 
Delivery of Materials and Supplies be- 
tween Storerooms and Jobs, Floating or 
Repeating Purchase Orders or Requisi- 
tions and Material Reports. 

The Accounting Employee Relations 
Committee which is now a subcommittee 
of the Managing Committee, will con- 
tinue to operate under the guidance of 
both the General Accounting Activities 
and the Customer Accounting Activities 
Groups. The chairman, J. F. Farley, 
New York State Electric and Gas Corp., 
Ithaca, New York, and the vice-chair- 
man, W. A. Kelly, Consolidated Gas 
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Electric Light and Power Co., of Balti- 
more, have announced that the committee 
will work as usual in close cooperation 
with the A.G.A. Personnel Committee. 

They have decided to concentrate on 
a Survey of Office Working Conditions 
or The Training of Future Accounting 
Executives. The personnel of this com- 
mittee prefer to focus all their attention 
on one of these projects rather than 
undertake them both. 

The Customer Activities Group 
guided by Coordinator Paul E. Ewers, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
with 23 years of utility experience and 
approximately five years of American 
Gas Association experience, reviewed a 
multitude of subjects which the newly- 
selected members believed worthy of 
industry study. 

The Customer Accounting Commit- 





ACCOUNTING EMPLOYEE RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE: J. F. Farley (left), 1948-49 chairman, and 
W. A. Kelly, vice-chairman of the committee 


tee, A. G. Burnett, The New York 
Power and Light Corp., Albany, N. Y., 
chairman, with 20 years’ utility experi- 
ence and five or more years of American 
Gas Association experience, announces 
that, generally, interest among the Cus- 
tomer Accounting Committee members 
centered on rising costs. This committee 
embarked upon plans for studies in the 
Customer Accounting field covering In- 
dispensable Practices, Effective Organi- 


zational Structures, Work Simplification, 
Cost and Production Comparisons, and 
Service Meter Order Records and Rou- 
tines. Cost-conscious customer account- 
ants can be certain that these studies 
will furnish many long-needed bouys to 
mark the channel to effective cost con- 
trol. 

Other projects of prime interest to 
the industry which are almost certain to 
pop into view in this new Association 
year, include A Review of the Features 
and Accomplishments of the Most Com- 
ptehensive Development of Punched 
Card Customer Accounting Systems and 
Mark Sensed Meter Reading, the Sched- 
uling and Preparation of Meter Change 
Orders For Periodic Gas Meter Tests, 
Systems of Permanent Customer Account 
Numbers and Bottled Gas Accounting. 

According to the chairman of the 
Customer Collections Committee, C. L. 
Havener, Consolidated Edison Co., of 
New York, Inc., who has 26 years of 
utility experience to call upon, compari- 
son is the key note being accented by 
the members of his group. To translate 
this work into action the committee 
plans to bring to the industry periodic 
statistics which will enable gas men to 
compare their accomplishments, credit 
and collection-wise, with other com- 
panies by area, size, and type of com- 
pany. Examination of similar and con- 
trasting features of both basic collection 
practices and the type of letters used to 
collect final accounts will round out their 
comparison parade. 

What types of accounts make up un- 
collectibles? This is a question fre- 
quently asked but seldom answered by 
many of the industry’s collection men. 
These and related answers, many vitally 
interesting, some startling, will consti- 
tute the pay-dirt for which the committee 
members will dig in the months ahead. 

“Customer Relations is Everyone's 








CUSTOMER ACCOUNTING ACTIVITIES GROUP: (Left to right) Paul E. Ewers, coordinator, Cust Ac- 
counting Activities; Arthur G. Burnett, chairman, Customer Accounting Committee; C. L. Havener, chair- 
man, Customer Collections Committee, and B. Morgan Scherer, chairman, Customer Relations Committee 
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Business” is the theme around which 
B. M. Scherer, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., chairman of 
the Customer Relations Committee, has 
rallied his group. Mr. Scherer announced 
that his committee will undertake a 
symposium of the little extras member 
companies perform to lift the level of 
relations with customers. This is just 
one of the rather novel ideas planned 
for presentation to the industry by this 
committee. Training programs for em- 
ployees are today rather commonplace, 
but what does the industry offer within 
these programs to train employees who 
will meet the public? The next step in 
this highly important and frequently 
forgotten field will form the goal to- 
ward which the development of this proj- 
ect is pointed. 

This group believes that—Does John 
Averageman understand our rates? is a 
query about which many in the industry 
are becoming increasingly concerned. 
An objective review of customer think- 
ing toward various types of the indus- 
try's rate structures will be undertaken 
to promote constructive suggestions for 
the benefit of all companies. Customer 


Relations With a Collection Slant will 
complete the remaining field of action 
for this committee in a “look-see” at 
the effect of collection notices and tele- 
phone collection activity on customer 
attitude. 

It is a prolific prospectus and we are 
not counting our chickens before they 
are hatched. However, if enthusiasm 
and determination will produce a suc- 
cessful program the Les Reynolds Gang 
is in. Truly the Accounting Section is 
rolling! 


“Uniform systems of 
accounts’”’ reprinted 


EPRINTS of the “Uniform Systems of Ac- 

counts for Electric, Gas and Water Utili- 
ties” are being prepared by the State Law Re- 
porting Company, and will be available to 
American Gas Association members at two 
dollars a copy. To non-members the price is 
$3.50. The same firm is also making a mimeo- 
graphed reproduction of the ‘List of Retire- 
ment Units for Electric, Gas and Water Utili- 
ties.’ This publication sells for $1.50 a copy 
to all purchasers. Orders should be addressed 
to the State Law Reporting Company, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Letter attacks annual report jargon 


Annual report writers may well ponder some of 
the points raised in this pungent letter.—Editor. 


ITH the aid of a glass, because these old 

eyes ain't what they used to be, I read 
that thing on page 9 of the A.G.A. MONTHLY 
for October 1948 where it says, “Discussion 
and planning of Annual Report facts and 
figures in terms of their by-product use 
through other adaptable channels of com- 
munication.” 

The fella who wrote that must be lately off 
the Government payroll,—one of those de- 
partments that has whole staffs of experts in 
obfuscation. 

This is the attitude of mind that results in 
making the compilation of a simple, or what 
ought to be a simple, straightforward state- 
ment of where we stand, what we took in, 
and what we done wid it,—also what we ex- 
pect and what we think we're gonna do about 
it,—an arduous and exhausting undertaking. 

The principal value of such an exertion is 
to bolster the ego of those who have brought 
it into existence. The only difference between 
the production of so elaborate a report and 
a multiple obstetric achievement is that it 
winds up in the desk drawers of employees, 
in the wastebaskets of widows in Chicago and 
Boston, and the libraries of the Wharton 
School and N. Y. U., which is the wrong way 
around. 

I have watched this tendcncy develop over 
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the last ten or 15 of the almost 37 years I 
have devoted to public utilities. It takes more 
people to do almost anything—at least in the 
clerical function—than ever before. We have 
more statistics, more detai:s in our accounts, 
more errors,—in fact, more everything, and 
we make /ess of a return than ever. Formerly, 
we closed our manually kept books as of the 
very last day of any month. We didn’t have 
to cut off on the 25th or 27th. We were bal- 
anced in six to nine days on the average, and 
within 72 hours had sheaves of statements on 
their way to the officers and directors. Now, 
with tens of thousands of dollars of annual 
machine rentals, an army of apathetic help, a 
blizzard of cards and acres of fanfold forms, 
all incidental to an almost incomprehensibly 
complex mechanism, we get the statements 
any time after the 15th of any month and 
post the ledgers, often to the stultification of 
the statements, any time after the 20th. 
Yeabo! Also, whee! 

The same sort of thing is happening to the 
annual report. 

Several years ago, one of the men to whom 
I am answerable invited me to contribute my 
ideas on how an annual report should read. 
The thought was to carry the company’s hard 
luck story most effectively to the employees. 
. . . Well, how do you get people to read, 
or to listen, or to stop and watch? You put 
on a show, don’t you? You amuse them, 





don’t you? Give them a good time. Make 
them laugh. If you do it right, you will have 
them clamoring for monthly reports! They 
will even offer you paid subscriptions! It's 
simple, like that! If you don’t, the very peo- 
ple who should read your plaint pass it up 
and exclaim, “Aw, bushwah!” 

So the serious thinkers ditched it. You see, 
that kind of thing gives nobody a chance to 
parade his college education and strut his 
cerebral grandeur. So— 

The reports still wind up in the desk draw- 
ers of employees, in the wastebaskets of 
widows in Chicago and Boston, and the li- 
braries of the Wharton School and N. Y. U. 
And for that they chop down those beautiful 
Canadian forests! 

Not only for the Hooper rating, but be- 
cause some of the idiocies perpetrated by the 
big brass of some utilities deserve it, their 
annual reports should be written by Fred Al- 
len—or Eddie Gardner. Believe me. 

. in terms of their by-product use 
through other adaptable channels of com- 
munication.” 

Ahrrr! Sincerely, 


ALBERT J. FRANCK, 
Queens Borough Gas & Electri¢ Company 


Dealer relations platform 
(Continued from page 20) 


panding market for gas appliances. Total 
retail dollar volume increased from 
$4,800,000 to $14,500,000, with the ra- 
tio of company sales to dealer sales de- 
creasing from 31 percent to 18 percent 
in the same period. 

Speaking of utility and dealer rela- 
tionship generally, in new markets, sales 
promotion and appliance selling is pri- 
marily the function, obligation and bur- 
den of the utility. The utility derives its 
income from fuel sales. The retail mer- 
chant derives his from the profit he 
makes from over-the-counter sales. With 
few exceptions, the retail merchant has 
neither the capital, desire nor ability to 
promote new markets for the sale of fuel. 

But, once a product has been pro- 
moted or developed to where it becomes 
a dealer operation, it is not economically 
sound for a utility to pour money into 
an installation subsidy. I personally be- 
lieve that it is shortsighted on the part 
of the dealer to accept such a program, 
because common intelligence tells that 
particular dealer that when the utility 
has received the acceptance that is its 
goal, it will immediately, and without 
counselling with the dealer, discontinue 
the subsidy. In other words, the retail 
dealer should expect that the market 
be promoted and created on a sounder 
basis than penalizing all customers for 
the benefit of a few. 
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Section primes vital 
gas markets 














limaxing its busiest period of the 

year, the Section told its story re- 
cently to thousands of members, visitors 
and publication editors on two of the 
largest and most important industrial 
and commercial fields in the country. 

During the week of October 25-29, 
the country’s largest industrial exhibi- 
tion, the Metal Show in Philadelphia, 
was the scene of the American Gas As- 
sociation’s record Combined Industrial 
Gas Exhibit. The traditional Industrial 
Gas Breakfast was held at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel on October 27, during Metal 
Show week. Another outstanding A.G. A. 
Exhibit was presented at the Hotel 
Show in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, the week of November 8, while 
the first Commercial Gas Breakfast was 
initiated at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, on November 9. 

The Metal Show, the country’s larg- 
est industrial exposition was visited by 
50,000 people. The 12 exhibitors in the 
A. G. A. section voted unanimously that 
this was the most successful show of its 
kind they had ever participated in. 

Half of the exhibitors had “‘live’” dis- 
plays. The Selas Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, demonstrated their 
Gradiation unit for high speed heating 
as a scale model of similar equipment 
being used in several plants. They also 
displayed many types of radiant burners 
together with a pre-mixing machine. 

Charles A. Hones, Inc., Baldwin, 
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Workmen set up Selas Corporation display as part of A. G. A. exhibit at National Metal Show 


N. Y.; had a semi-muffle furnace for tem- 
peratures to 2,000° F, with a full muffle 
furnace for temperatures to 2,400° F, 
both operating on atmospheric burners 
under automatic temperature control. 


Carbomatic Corp., Astoria, New 
York, had a continuous furnace demon- 
strating infra-red heating under full au- 
tomatic temperature control. 

The display of Gas Appliance Service, 





Three views of A. G. A. Combined Commercial Cooking Exhibit at record-breaking Hotel Exposition held in Grand Central Palace, New York, November 8-12 
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Inc., Chicago, demonstrated automatic 
brazing and attracted a continuous 
group of onlookers. The firm also had 
a midget air heater delivering up to 
125,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Another part of the booth demonstrated 
a small forge furnace and special burners 
for high speed localized heating. 

American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., showed a large variety of indus- 
trial burners producing highly special- 
ized flame patterns, as well as a large 
continuous atmosphere furnace. 

The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md., showed their gas car- 
burizer which supplied pre-mixed gas 
to a variety of industrial burners. 

Other exhibitors in the combined ex- 
hibit who showed essential parts of their 
gas equipment, sponsored a promotional 
display or both were: 

Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Eclipse Fuel Engineering Corp., 
Rockford, Ill.; Gehnrich & Gehnrich, 
Inc., Woodside, L. I.; The Lithium Co., 
Newark, N. J.; and Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


A. G. A. pictures shown 


One section of the 8,000-square foot 
area was taken up by the A.G.A. lounge 
around which was displayed a series of 
exhibition prints of industrial gas appli- 
cations, thus providing an attractive meet- 
ing place for gas men at the Metal Show. 

Through the cooperation of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., its indus- 
trial and service representatives, 600 
percent more gas was secured than is 
ordinarily available at Convention Hall. 
Four other exhibitors outside of the 
A.G.A. Combined Industrial Gas Ex- 
hibit were supplied fuel to operate their 
displays. 

The thirty-third Annual Hotel Ex- 
position closed its doors on Novem- 
ber 12 after all records had been broken 
for attendance and for the number of 
exhibitors. Four floors of Grand Central 
Palace were crowded with the displays 
of 532 exhibitors. On the main floor 
was the largest single exhibit of the 
show—the A.G.A. Combined Commer- 
cial Cooking Exhibit, where 15 manu- 
facturers of heavy duty gas cooking 
equipment cooperated in one of their 
most successful shows. A space of more 
than 200 feet on both sides of the 
A.G.A. display contained almost one 
hundred percent stainless steel equip- 
ment. 
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Eleventh Industrial Gas Breakfast 
in Philadelphia, October 27, was at- 
tended by gas men from 22 cities in 
ten states and the District of Columbia, 
as well as gas equipment manufacturers 
and editors of metal publications. 

Carl Wierum, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., chairman of the A.G.A. Metals 
Committee, presided and introduced M. 
A. Grossman, director of research, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel ‘Corporation. Mr. 
Grossman, a ppast-president of the 
American Society for Metals, greeted 


One example given by the speaker 
was a survey on gas curtailment during 
unusual winter conditions. Valuable in- 
formation was obtained showing how 
many plants had standby equipment, how 
many planned to purchase such equip- 
ment, and how much they expected to 
spend on it. Another example was a sur- 
vey to determine how many industrial 
ovens would be purchased by the metal 
working industry and what fuels would 
be used to fire them. 

The First Commercial Gas Break- 





First Commercial Gas Breakfast at Hotel Roosevelt, New York, held in connection with Hotel Show 


the breakfast guests on behalf of that 
organization. 

As speaker of the day, Oliver John- 
son, director of research, The Iron Age, 
discussed the service which his publica- 
tion is rendering to suppliers of equip- 
ment in the metals field. He cited sur- 
veys which his publication has made 
throughout the industry and discussed 
those of particular interest to manufac- 
turers and gas men. 


fast was attended by nearly 100 edi- 
tors of food publications, commercial 
cooking equipment manufacturers, and 
commercial gas men from 16 states. So 
successful was this affair that its con- 
tinuance in future years is assured. 
Donald Nichols, president, Ahrens 
Publishing Co., New York, as speaker 
of the day traced the history of the hotel 
and restaurant business over the past 
25 years to the point where it is today 





Industrial Gas Breakfast, held during Metal Show in Philadelphia, Carl Wierum, chairman, A. G. A. 
Metals Committee presiding, attracted gas men, manufacturers and metal publications editors 
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Industry opens gas 
refrigeration drive 





or the first time since 1941, the Re- 
frigeration Committee, American 
Gas Association and Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, in coopera- 
tion with Servel, Inc., has announced a 
full-scale 12-month gas refrigerator sales 
achievement program. 

Known as “The Flame of Freedom” 
program, this year-round selling ac- 
tivity began on October 1, 1948 and 
will continue through September 5, 
1949. Especially planned to stimulate 
the industry-wide sale of gas refrig- 
erators by every means of promotion, 
merchandising and salesmanship avail- 
able, the program is dedicated to bring- 
ing the freedom-giving benefits of gas re- 
frigeration to hundreds of thousands 
of American families. 

The over-all program will be di- 
vided into fours quarterly sales con- 
tests, each with a separate contest 
theme and separate quarterly awards. 
“The Flame of Freedom” program, as 
well as the quarterly sales contests will 
be open to all registered gas compan- 
ies, salesmen, distributors, and dealers 
selling Servel gas refrigerators in the 
United States. 

An important new feature of the 
campaign is that for the first time 
distributors and dealers will take an 
active part in the sales competition and 
awards. The Refrigeration Commit- 
tee reports that the 1948-49 program 
is far bigger and better than those 
memorable sales contests on gas re- 
frigeration during the pre-war years. 

This year there will be many hand- 
some quarterly cash awards for retail 
salesmen, a special trophy award ‘for 
winning gas companies, and a total of 
40 Servel annual best. performance 
awards for salesmen, gas companies, 
distributors and dealers. 

Remember that famous clipper flight 
to Bermuda in 1940—or the trip to 
Miami, Nassau and Havana in 1941? 
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Well, this year’s annual best perform- 
ance award promises to be an even 
more thrilling experience. It’s going 
to be an all-expense-paid victory va- 
cation flight to Mexico City—begin- 
ning in Evansville, Ind., and ending 
at the 1949 A.G.A. Convention in 
Chicago. 

Why is a 12-month gas refrigera- 
tion sales campaign announced at this 
time? Here’s the committee’s answer. 

A product that is used every day in 
the year, such as the gas refrigerator, 
can be sold every day in the year. The 
opportunity to close orders is a 12- 
month job. 

The experience of gas companies 
during the prewar years showed that 
such year-round selling is not only 
feasible but highly beneficial. It builds 
a balanced sales volume for the gas 
company and converts more customers 
to the use of additional gas appliances. 

Moreover, year-round selling per- 
mits utility companies and dealers to 
maintain trained sales manpower, gives 
salesmen an opportunity to earn good 
money every working day, and keeps 
morale at a high pitch. 

In many parts of the country today, 
however, the active merchandising of 
gas appliances including gas refriger- 
ators, is largely in the hands of non- 
utility distributors and dealers. There- 
fore, such Servel distributors, dealers 
and dealers’ salesmen are also to partic- 
ipate in the program. 

Dealers’ sales- 
men can compete 
for quarterly cash 
awards, and also 
for the Servel an- 
nual best perform- 
ance award. Dis- 
tributors and 
dealers with reg- 
istered salesmen 
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This portfolio gives 
full information on the new program 


can also participate in the annual best 
performance award. 

The Refrigeration Committee be- 
lieves that the addition of this sales 
manpower to the 12-month program 
not only will give powerful new stim- 
ulus to the competition, but also serve 
the industry's ultimate goal of placing 
more and more gas refrigerators in 
customers’ homes. 

Any gas company, wishing to reg- 
ister in the year-round campaign or 
the quarterly contests should write at 
once to B. H. Wittmann, chairman, 
Refrigeration Committee, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. A handsome 
campaign portfolio already has been 
mailed to all registered gas companies. 
The first quarterly sales contest has al- 
ready started—so you had better get 
your registration in without delay. 

For October, November and Decem- 
ber there will be the “Go and Get It” 
campaign which offers hundreds of 
handsome cash awards for retail sales- 
men, a beautiful trophy for the win- 
ning gas companies, and a chance to 
get a leg on the annual best perform- 
ance award. 

Here’s the schedule of awards: 

Gas companies will compete in this 
and the three succeeding quarterly 
contests for a beautiful trophy sym- 
bolizing the theme of the year-round 
program—"The Flame of Freedom.” 
There will be a separate trophy for 
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each of the seven contest divisions. 


The winning utility in each division 
will secure possession of the trophy 
for the following three months and 
will have its mame inscribed on it. 
Winning companies are also in line 
for the Servel annual best performance 
award—the Victory Vacation Flight 
to Mexico City—and a chance to retain 
permanent possession of the trophy at 
the end of the 12-month period. 

For the top producers in each of 
the seven divisions of the contest there 
will be handsome quarterly cash 
awards. 

All sales made during the first quar- 
ter contest will also be credited toward 
thee Servel annual best performance 
award. On the Victory Vacation 
Flight to Mexico City there will be 
16 seats occupied by winning gas com- 
pany and dealer salesmen. 

Non-utility distributors with reg- 
istered dealer salesmen, who operate 
in territories served by the winning 
gas companies in the Servel annual 
best performance award will receive a 
Victory Vacation Flight to Mexico 
City—a total of eight trips in all. 

When the high salesman in each di- 
vision of the 12-month program is a 
dealer’s salesman, the dealer who em- 
ploys such a salesman will also receive 
a Victory Vacation Flight to Mexico 
City with all expenses paid. There 
will be a maximum number of eight 
such awards available to dealers. 

All gas companies, salesmen, dis- 
tributors and dealers will compete in 
one of seven contest divisions which 
are Classified according to the number 
of domestic meters served in the ter- 
ritory. Special emphasis, however, is 
being given to the cash awards and 
prizes for retail salesmen regardless of 
whether they sell for the gas company 
or registered dealer. There are 10 
quarterly cash awards for the high 
salesmen in each division, ranging 
from $25 to $150 each. 

The “Go and Get It’ campaign be- 
gan October 1 and will end December 
31, 1948. 

To participate in any or all of the 
four quarterly activities of “The 
Flame of Freedom” program, starting 
October 1, 1948 and closing Septem- 
ber 5, 1949, gas companies must regis- 
ter with the Refrigeration Committee. 
Gas companies operating branches or 
districts may register in each branch or 
district, unless more than one is in the 
same town, in its proper division. This 
provides the greatest opportunity for 
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equitable distribution of awards to 
salesmen and gas companies. 

In addition to registering their own 
salesmen, gas companies may register 
the retail salesmen of cooperating 
dealers. 

Gas companies that do not merchan- 
dise appliances may register the retail 
salesmen of cooperating dealers. In 
areas where the distribution of gas re- 
frigerators is handled through non- 
utility distributors, gas companies may 
register the salesmen of dealers operat- 
ing under such distributors. 

If the gas company prefers not to 
register the retail salesmen of dealers 
operating under a distributor, regis- 
trations will be accepted from the dis- 
tributor. 

Whether registered by gas company 
or distributor, dealers’ retail salesmen 
will compete for awards in the divi- 
sion determined by the number of do- 


mestic meters on the lines of the gas 
company in whose territory they sell. 

If a non-merchandising gas com- 
pany prefers not to enter the competi- 
tion, it may certify the distributor in 
its territory as an entry for company 
awards, provided the gas company will 
compile the local sales records and 
certify to their accuracy. Retail sales- 
men will compete on the basis specified 
for the division in which their com- 
pany is registered. 

Dealer salesmen may be enrolled 
and may compete for salesmen’s 
awards if the registering company ap- 
proves their entry and files registra- 
tion forms for them. 

Reports on each month's refrig- 
erator installations must be made on 
forms provided by the Refrigeration 
Committee, and must be postmarked 
not later than the third of the follow- 
ing month. 
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Preview of 1949 Victory Vacation Flight (top) taken from the campaign port- 
folio, and (below) group taking off for Bermuda in 1940 on similar prize trip 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


ERNEST G. CAMPBELL, VICE-CHAIRMAN 


W. R. FRASER, CHAIRMAN . 





W. R. Fraser (top, 
right) Detroit, 
chairman, Techni- 
cal Section; E. G. 
Campbell (center) 
Chicago, vice- 
chairman and H. C. 
Jones (right) Bos- 
ton, chairman, Gas 
Production Com- 
mittee 


ore than 150 members of the Ameri- 
M can Gas Association’s Technical 
Section gathered at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York, November 3-5, 
getting the Section’s program off to an 
early start with an over-all program 
that promises to be one of the most 
successful on record. 

Members of the individual committees 
and subcommittees received a thorough 
“briefing” on aims and policy by W. R. 
Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
who will direct the Section’s program as 
chairman, and by E. G. Campbell, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., who 
will assist Mr. Fraser as vice-chairman. 
All day conferences were held by 17 
important subcommittees. 

Second day of the sessions was de- 
voted to planning sessions of the main 
committees and their review of sugges- 
tions offered by their respective work 
groups. The day’s activities culminated 
in a dinner meeting of the Managing 
Committee, which was preceded in turn 
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by a meeting of the Section’s Executive 
Committee. 

The third day was devoted to joint 
sessions of program groups of the Gas 
Production Committee (H. C. Jones, 
New England Power Service Co., Bos- 
ton, chairman) and the Chemical Com- 
mittee (Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The East 
Ohio Gas Co., chairman). A_ similar 
joint meeting was held -by program 
groups of the Distribution Committee 
(J. M. Pickford, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Hammond, Ind., chair- 
man), the Corrosion Committee (S. E. 
Trouard, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., chairman), and the Motor Vehicle 
Committee (F. M. Rudman, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., chairman). 

These meetings continued throughout 
the third day with an interval for a 
joint luncheon of all the program com- 
mittees. Preliminary plans were com- 
pleted for the A.G.A. Production and 
Chemical Conference at the Hotel New 
Yorker, May 23-25, and for the A.G.A. 
Distribution, Motor Vehicle and Cor- 





rosion Conference at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, April 4-6. 

A newcomer among the Technical 
Section’s main committees is the Cor- 
rosion Committee which, with its many 
ramifications in regard to plant, distti- 
bution systems, and customer premises, 
is expected to be of great value to the 
industry. The prevention, correction and 
mitigation of corrosion will be the com- 
mittee’s main objective and still closer 
liaison will be affected with other cor- 
rosion groups throughout the country. 

The Subcommittee on Safety of the 
Gas Production Committee, headed by 
its chairman, Philip G. Facey, North- 
hampton Gas Light Co., Northampton, 
Mass., discussed its objective of provid- 
ing safety rules and operating pro- 
cedures to cover all methods of gas 
production now in practice and new 
methods as they are developed. The 
group will work in conjunction with the 
A.G.A. Accident Prevention Committee 
to study accidents and create new safety 
rules where needed. 


























Program Committees of the Gas Production Committee and Chemical Committee met to plan for the year 
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Meeting of the Distribution, Motor Vehicle and Corrosion Program Committees at the Hotel New Yorker 
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Left panel, first row: F. M. Rudman, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, chairman, A. G. A. 
Motor Vehicle Committee; Dr. C. C. Wright, The 
Pennsylvania State Col'ege; (center row) S. E. 
Trovard, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., chair- 
man, A. G. A. Corrosion Committee; Pat Miller, 
Texas Eastern Pipe Line Corp., Shreveport, vice- 
chairman, Corrosion Committee; (bottom row) 
C. E. Utermohle, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore; G. G. Ellerbrock, Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh and J. M. Pick- 
ford, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, chairman, A. G. A. Distribution Committee 


Right panel, first row: Ralph H. Meserve, Northern 
States Power Co., St. Paul, Minn.; G. R. King, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co., chairman, A. G. A. Purging 
Committee; W. W. McCartney, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland; (center row) Gilbert V. McGurl, 
Koppers Co., Inc., Kearny, vice-chairman, A. G. A. 
Chemical Committee; Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, chairman, Chemical 
Committee; Louis Shnidman, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp.; (bottom row) R. J. Ott, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co.; George K. Bachman, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark and 
A. W. Johnson, Jr., Washington Gas Light Co., 
vice-chairman, A. G. A. Distribution Committee 








Unique under-water pipeline crossings constructed 


Citizens Gas and Coke Utility has com- 
pleted an unusual 800-foot installation 
across the White River in Indianapolis. 

Using steel pipe, which has a “life” of 50- 
60 years, the extension was welded together 
section by section on the bank and gradually 
floated diagonally across the river on sealed 
oil barrels. When the last section of pipe was 
welded and tested, the main extended up- 
stream about 1,000 feet from the point where 
it was to cross the river. 

The main was then floated downstream on 
the oil barrels and brought alongside a new 
bridge. Railroad iron weights were clamped 
onto the pipe causing it to sink into a 314 
foot trench, running parallel to the bridge, 
ten feet below normal water level. 

For under-water protection, the pipe was 
treated with grease, then wrapped in a cloth 
impregnated with a no-oxide compound and 
finally coated again with a rust-resisting filler, 
which acts as a seal on the first two treatments. 

This new, larger ten-inch steel main re- 
places a main removed when the bridge was 
torn down. Plans have been made to lay an- 
other ten-inch gas main on top of the new 
bridge when it is completed, thus more than 
doubling capacity to West Indianapolis. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
for what is believed the first time in the his- 
tory of the gas industry, has completed an 
875-foot underwater gas main installation, 
without the use of piling, under the Raritan 
River at New Brunswick. This installation is 
part of an additional 16-inch main to provide 
for increased gas consumption in the com- 
pany’s central division. 

In previous river crossings, steel pipe ws 
pulled across or dropped into a_ trench. 
Through tunnels or along prepared river beds, 
flanged pipe or ball and socket pipe has been 
used. For the Raritan River crossing, a “spun” 
cast iron pipe, equipped with the inner-tite 
joint, was selected by the Public Service gas 
department engineers because of its flexibility. 
It was also decided to install the pipe by pull- 
ing it on sleds along the river bottom. 

On the New Brunswick side, a cofferdam 
was driven with an open end toward the river. 
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At top of page are shown two views of 875-foot under-water gas main installation by the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. of New Jersey. Left view shows pipelines with drums about to be lashed 
on top to give buoyancy while right view pictures pipe being lowered onto sled. Above is photo 
of Citizens Gas and Coke Utility installation of 800-foot main extension onto White River 


The canal bank was opened to the river and 
the bed of both the canal and river prepared 
by digging a trench. 

On the Highland Park bank, a ramp was 
constructed from the water edge, inshore about 
200 feet, an ' here the construction of the pipe- 
line was done. Pulling force was provided by 
a steam crane on the New Brunswick bank of 
the river, supplemented by two large trucks 
equipped with capstans. A cable stretched 
from the crane drum, across the river to the 
ramp. 

As each sled, 36 feet long and seven feet 
wide, was placed on the ramp, four lengths of 


16-foot pipe (two for each line) were set in 
position on top and held to the sled by iron 
bands; the sled was pulled forward 36 feet 
and another lowered into place, secured by 
bolts to the previous sled. Pipe was lowered 
and jointed to the pipe on the forward sled. 
This operation was repeated about every half 
hour. 

The pulling force necessary to drag the 
heavy pipe was kept to a minimum by the 
buoyancy of the wooden sled construction. 
This buoyancy was further augmented by at- 
taching air-tight steel drums to the sled and 


pipe. 


New bulletin discusses gas mixture analysis 


M ETHODS for utilizing analyses of complex 
gas mixtures as a basis for establishing 
safe procedures for preventing gaseous ex- 
plosions and in controlling and extinguishing 
fires in mines, tunnels, and industrial plants 
are described in a bulletin released by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


The publication, Bulletin 471, “Analyses 
of Complex Mixtures of Gases,” sells for 
75 cents a copy and may be obtained only 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. This bulletin is not sold by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
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Schools to see A.G.A. film strip on gas 


AN IMPORTANT step in meeting the need 
for supplementary teaching materials on 
gas in the nation’s schools has been taken by 
the American Gas Association in consultation 
with The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. The 
answer is a new silent film strip “How We 
Get Our Gas.” 

Studies have shown that teachers prefer this 
type of teaching aid rather than sound slide 
films because it is easy to pace the silent film 
to the individual teacher’s need. “How We 
Get Our Gas” has been checked with school 
authorities who have approved it as an ac- 
ceptable teaching aid. 

The film contains 43 frames covering the 


manufacture of coal gas and carburetted 
water gas, the gathering and transmission of 
natural gas, distribution of gas and utilization. 
The last five frames present illustrated ques- 
tions for review and discussion. Moreover, 
each frame has a two-line commentary at the 
bottom of the picture. Simplified means of 
tying into the film strip study related subjects 
such as arithmetic, science and language, are 
suggested in the Teachers’ Guide. 

Minimum orders of four prints (and Teach- 
ers’ Guides) may be obtained for $10 from 
the Promotion Bureau, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Additional prints sell for one dollar. 


New ‘‘Gas Facts” edition published 


NEW edition of “Gas Facts,” the outstand- 

ing statistical record of the gas industry 
which was initiated last year, has been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Statistics of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and is now being dis- 
tributed. 

The current edition presents in text and 
tables, pertinent gas industry information 
covering energy reserves, production, transmis- 
sion and distribution, sales and utilization, 
finance, labor and prices, brought up to date 
to include 1947 figures. 


Many suggestions for improvements in the 
contents and presentation of this statistical 
year book have been incorporated in the new 
edition. The Bureau of Statistics received 
valuable aid from the A. G. A. Committee on 
Economics headed by Robert E. Ginna, and 
the Working Statistical Committee under 
Harry A. Weitzman in producing the current 
year book. 

Copies of the 1947 Edition of ‘Gas Facts” 
have been sent to statistical representatives 


Ebasco holds annual safety meeting 


EPRESENTATIVES of 32 client com- 

panies and guests of Ebasco Services Inc., 
attended the tenth annual Ebasco safety meet- 
ing at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 18 and 20, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Safety Congress. 

Representatives of electric, gas and trans- 
portation companies in the United States, 
Canada and Cuba discussed mutual problems 
at the two-day session. The delegates, com- 
prising operating executives and supervisors 
in addition to personnel, insurance, claims 
and safety officials, exchanged views and 
studied ways and means of reducing accidents. 

Principal theme of the meeting was a de- 
tailed presentation of “The Essentials of a 
Successful Accident Prevention Program” 





which was divided into three major elements. 
W. H. Senyard, director of personnel, Louisi- 
ana Power & Light Co., conducted this phase 
of the program. The first subject under this 
theme was presented by C. J. Rutland, man- 
ager claims, insurance and safety department, 
Texas Power & Light Co., who spoke on 
“Safety Organization.” A. J. Naquin, safety 
counselor, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
led a discussion and summarization of Mr. 
Rutland’s subject. 

The second part, ‘Methods of Applica- 
tion,” was presented by T. O. Perrault, as- 
sistant director of personnel and safety, Min- 
nesota Power & Light Co., assisted by E. V. 
Olson, safety supervisor, The Washington 
Water Power Company. 


Tenth annual Ebasco client companies safety meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 18 
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and member delegates of gas utility companies 
as well as to an extensive list of financial 
sources interested in gas utility financing and 
securities. 

Because of the expense involved in the pro- 
duction of this comprehensive year book it has 
been deemed advisable to make a nominal 
charge of $1.00 each for additional copies. 
Orders should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Statistics, American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The third subject, “Tools and Tech- 
niques,’ was presented by J. O. Speed, su- 
perintendent of transportation, Birmingham 
Electric Company. C. E. Hammon, safety di- 
rector, Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., led the ensuing discussion. Following 
complete presentation of “The Essentials of a 
Successful Accident Prevention Program,” 
there was a presentation and discussion of 
safe driver training by C. L. Hightower, 
safety director, United Gas Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 

A half-day session was devoted to a prob- 
lem forum conducted by J. M. Hinds, train- 
ing supervisor, Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., assisted by O. S. Hockaday, superintend- 
ent of transmission, Texas Electric Service 
Company. 

At the luncheon on Wednesday, October 
20, H. H. Scaff, vice-president, Ebasco Serv- 
ices Inc., announced the standings in the 
newly inaugurated safety award program. 
K. M. Robinson, president, The Washington 
Water Power Co., was principal speaker on 
“Safety from Management's Viewpoint.” 

K. R. MacKinnon, president, Ebasco Inter- 
national Corp., whose address before the Na- 
tional Safety Congress the preceding day is 
carried in this issue of the MONTHLY, then 
commented briefly on Mr. Robinson’s talk. 

The luncheon meeting was concluded by 
the general chairman, W. T. Rogers, safety 
consultant, Ebasco Services Inc. The meetings 
were held under sponsorship of the Ebasco 
insurance department, I. M. Carpenter, man- 
ager. 
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Gas men view new peak load plant 


HREE PARTIES, totalling 95 gas utility 

executives, consulting engineers and repre- 
sentatives of government public utilities regu- 
lating commissions visited the Riverhead, 
Long Island plant of the Long Island Lighting 
Company recently to inspect the company’s 
new catalytic cracking plant for peak load gas 
production. 

Visitors from various sections of the coun- 
try ranging from New England to Chicago 
and Washington, D. C., were welcomed by 
Edward F. Barrett, president, Long Island 
Lighting Co., who characterized the process as 
“putting new life” into the gas industry. 
Frank H. Adams, president, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, expressed the ap- 
preciation of the visiting groups at being per- 
mitted to inspect the facilities. 

The Long Island catalytic cracking plant, 
first commercial installation of its kind in the 
country, was designed by Surface Combustion 
Corp., and went into opeiation in January of 
this year. Operating for approximately 45 of 
the coldest days of the winter, this plant en- 
abled the Long Island Lighting Company to 
maintain uninterrupted gas service to its cus- 
tomers on the eastern half of the island. It has 
since aroused wide interest among gas com- 
panies confronted with the maintenance of 
continuous service during periods of winter 
peak demand. 

A variety of liquid feed stocks, such as pro- 
pane, butane, casinghead gasoline and _nat- 
ural gas may be converted with air and steam 
to a fuel gas matching the product normally 


First oxygen plant 


for coal gasification 


E FIRST tonnage oxygen plant to be used 

for coal gasification purposes in this coun- 

try will be placed in operation soon at the 

coal-to-oil demonstration plants of the Bureau 
of Mines at Louisiana, Missouri. 

Originally used by the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
in making acetic acid and other chemicals at 
Hochst, Germany, this modern Linde-Frankl 
unit was dismantled and shipped to the 
United States complete save for building, 
piping, and other materials available here. 
The plant, which will extract oxygen from 
the air, has a capacity of 23,000 cubic feet or 
one ton per hour of 98 percent oxygen. A 50,- 
000 cubic foot gas holder also has been 
erected. 


Cleveland company 


changes its name 


HE Cleveland Co-operative Stove Company 

has taken the new title of Grand Indus- 
tries, Inc., but there will be no change in the 
operation methods of the company’s divisions. 

Grand Industries, Inc. announces that it 
will continue to conduct its divisions under 
the following trade names: Cleveland Foun- 
dry Co., Cleveland Distributing Co., and 
Grand Home Appliance Company. The vitre- 
ous enameling division will be operated as 
the Grand Enameling Company. 
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Executives inspecting new catalytic cracking plant at Riverhead, L. |. 
Coriolis, director of research, Surface Combustion Corp.; Edward F. Barrett, president, Long 
Island Lighting Co.; Frank H. Adams, president, Surface Combustion Corp.; E. W. Doebler, vice- 
president, Long Island Lighting Co.; and J. W. Carpenter, vice-president, Long Island Lighting Co. 


distributed by the gas company to its cus- 
tomers. The heart of the process is the battery 
of high temperature catalytic cracking tubes 
which break down the feed mixture to a light, 
low heating value gas. This gas is then en- 
riched to the gravity and heating values of the 
standard gas supplied by the gas company. A 
feature of the process is the automatic control 
equipment which permits two men to operate 
a plant producing upwards of five million 
cubic feet a day. 

At the recent Annual Convention (Oct. 
4-8) of the American Gas Association in At- 
lantic City, N. J., Samuel W. Horsfield, Gas 








Left to right: E. G. de 


Production Manager, Long Island Lighting 
Co., was awarded the Beal Medal of the As- 
sociation for his paper describing the River- 
head catalytic cracking plant. The Beal Medal 
is presented annually by the A. G. A. to the 
author of the outstanding article on gas tech- 
nology and allied subjects. 

At the Exposition held in conjunction with 
the same A. G. A. Convention, a pilot plant 
of the catalytic cracking process was operated 
by Surface Combustion Corp. engineers. Fuel 
gas, to meet any desired characteristics, was 
produced upon request and burned off in a 
large flare above the exhibits. 


Battelle to construct new laboratory 


O HOUSE additional laboratories required 
for its expanding research, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, will begin 
construction of a new half-million-dollar lab- 
oratory building late this year. The structure, 
according to Battelle Director Clyde Wil- 


Wins McCarter medal for life-saving 


liams, is scheduled for completion in 1949. 

The three-story structure will contain space 
for 103 unit laboratories, plus large open 
areas for pilot-plant operations. It will con- 
tain approximately 80,000 square feet of 
space. 





Claude J. Williams (right), of the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, re- 
ceiving a McCarter medal and certificate from Ernest R. Acker, president of the company and past 
A. G. A. president. Mr. Williams was honored for saving the life of a person overcome by gos 
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A.G.A. schedules home service workshop 


HE annual Home Service Workshop of 

the American Gas Association will be held 
in Cleveland at the Statler Hotel, January 
24-27, 1949. Sponsored by the A. G. A. 
Home Service Committee, the three and a half 
day program will cover all phases of home 
service operation including demonstrations, 
gas and equipment explanation and promo- 
tion. 

Some of the highlights will be, ‘Factors in 
Sales Promotion” by Raymond J. Vandagriff, 
general sales manager, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis; “Fundamentals on the Use of 
Gas,” Edward Nelson, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp.; ‘““The Pen and Pencil Side of 
Home Service,’ Florence LaGanke Harris, 
home economics editor, Cleveland Press and 
well-known author of homemaking books; 
“Promotion of the Laundry Dryer’’ by Betty 
Olson, Hamilton Manufacturing Co. and Mrs. 
Mary N. Hall, Elizabethtown Consolidated 
Gas Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Other features will include the ““Gay Nine- 
ties,” a skit and demonstration, Shirley Fegert, 
The Gas Service Co., Wichita; “How 
to Use the Gas Refrigerator,’ Martha Carnes, 
Servel, Inc.; the “Why of Home Calls’ by 
Mary Huck, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus; “Records and Reports” by Mildred 
Clark, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; 
“Foods on Parade” Mary Jean Apt, The Gas 
Service Co., Missions, Kansas. 

Other presentations will include discus- 
sions by outside industry speakers of new de- 
velopments in food utensils and home plan- 
ning. 





Meeting of A. G. A. Home Service Committee in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Tuesday, November 9. 
(Seated, |. to r.) Flora Dowler, Pittsburgh; Helen Kirtland, Columbus; Mrs. Kathryn Johnson, Spring 
Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. Jane Watkins, Allentown, Pa.; Jessie McQueen, A. G. A.; Eleanor Morrison, 
Grand Rapids, chairman; Lois Wilson, Davenport, Ia.; Mrs. Ellen Bridges, Pittsburgh; Julia Hunter, 
Dallas; Mildred Clark, Tulsa. (Standing, |. to r.) Mrs. Winifred Anderson, A. G. A., Cleve- 
land; Kathleen Atkinson, Providence; Jane Schleicher, Cleveland; Irene Muntz, Rochester; Mrs. 
Pauline Treisch, Mansfield, O.; Mrs. Vera Ault, Denver and Martha Carnes, Evansville, Indiana 


Principal speaker at the opening confer- 
ence-luncheon will be E. Holley Poe, natural 
gas consultant. The group will be welcomed 
by J French Robinson, president, The East 
Ohio Gas Company. The second conference- 
luncheon will feature a promotion of the 
committee-sponsored Career Records entitled 
“Home Economics For Me.” 

Delegates at the conference will be taken 
on a personally conducted tour of the 


Home service group prepares for 1949 


HE annual meeting of the American Gas 

Association Home Service Committee was 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Tuesday, 
November 9. Eleanor Morrison, home service 
director, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., pre- 
sided as committee chairman. One of the 
major items on the committee’s worksheet is 
sponsorship of the annual A. G. A. Home 
Service Workshop in Cleveland, Jan. 24-27. 


A questionnaire on home service facts and 
figures will be conducted throughout the year. 
Also scheduled are a project on “records and 
reports,” a study of trends in home calls, and 
a booklet on questions and answers to be used 
as part of the promotion in the 1949 Water 
Heating Campaign. 

Other members at the meeting who are not 
shown in the accompanying picture were: 


Home service records gain recognition 


DUCATIONAL groups have indicated 
great interest in the Home Service Career 

Records announced by the Home Service Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association. Two 
large national associations, the American 
Home Economics Association and the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, have played the rec- 
ords at their national meetings. Jessie Mc- 
Queen, A. G. A. home service counsellor, has 
also played the records before classes in the 
summer sessions for teachers at Columbia 
University, and received the comment that 
they are “unusually well done.” 

The records were the feature attraction at 
the A. G. A. Exhibit during the A. H. E. A. 
convention, and some gas companies already 
are arranging for exhibits at State Home Eco- 
nomics Associations with the display built 
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Three of the eight A. G. A. home service ca- 
reer records which have wide national appeal 


A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, and will be 
greeted by Edwin L. Hall, director. Group 
discussions, which have proved popular at 
other workshops, will provide get-togethers 
for review of current activities in home serv- 
ice. 

Extra copies of the advance program are 
available from Jessie McQueen, home service 
counsellor, American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Cephalie Lewis, Atlanta Gas Light Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Elizabeth Lynahan, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; Katherine 
Rathbone, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Eleanor Wiese, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Margot 
Whitmire, Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light 
Co., and Maxine Howe, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles. 


around the playing of these records. From 
the American Dietetic Association, the voca- 
tional guidance department chairmen are dis- 
tributing through their section members a 
folder giving the synopsis of the records and 
announcing their availability. 

Approximately 70 A. G. A. gas company 
members have purchased sets of records for 
distribution to their local school systems. One 
sales manager stated, “These records are of 
extreme value to the industry and should as- 
sist materially in developing the urge by stu- 
dents to adopt home economics.” 

Orders can be placed with the American 
Gas Association for one set of eight records 
—$55 f.o.b. Chicago. Any player can be used 
—78 RPM—and thus the records can be 
played easily in any school class or auditorium. 
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Personnel conference considers basic issues 


ORTHRIGHT dis- 

cussions of the most 
pressing industrial re- 
lations problems 
headed the agenda for 
the Third Annual Na- 
tional Personnel Con- 
ference of the Gas In- 
dustry in Chicago, 
November 18 and 19. 
The sessions were 
sponsored by the Per- 
sonnel Committee, 
Great Lakes Personnel 
Conference, Midwest 
Personnel Conference, and Southwest Person- 
nel Conference of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, and attended by 82 delegates from 22 
states. 

As the opening event, R. J. Rutherford, 
vice-president, Worcester (Mass.) Gas Light 
Co., outlined his company’s union-manage- 
ment hiring, training and promotion plan. 
This unique plan involves the setting up of a 
joint committee of union and management 
representative to find a yardstick for fair and 
accurate promotion of qualified employees. 

Mr. Rutherford disclosed that his company 
had appointed a joint committee which had 
agreed on the following basie elements to be 
used in analyzing all jobs: (1) Time needed 
to attain the skill or knowledge required. (2) 
Availability of company facilities and opera- 
tions to provide training and development of 
these required skills. (3) Whether the skill 
or knowledge is of general industrial applica- 
tion or peculiar to the industry. (4) The pos- 
sibility of devising a wage and training pro- 
gression plan within the framework of the 
existing job evaluations and wage rates. 

Following more than a year and a half of 
study, the plan was put into operation with 
all job classifications placed within four dif- 
ferent groups. Every job was then analyzed by 
the joint committee and assigned to one of 
these groups. L. A. Brandt, director of em- 


Cc. G. Simpson, Jr. 


R. J. Rutherford Vernon Myers 
ployee relations, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, presided at the morning 
session. 

William Gomberg, director, management 
engineering department, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, discussed ‘The Ap- 
plication of Industrial Engineering Tech- 
niques to Collective Bargaining,” as the final 
event at the Thursday morning session. 

A special luncheon meeting was featured by 
a talk “A Discussion of Human Relation- 
ships” by James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company. Charles 
G. Simpson, Jr., industrial relations director, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., presided. 

Willard G. Wiegel, personnel director, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, officiated at the 
Thursday afternoon session which was opened 
by W. H. Senyard, director of personnel, 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans. 

“Getting employees to share part of the re- 
sponsibility of good customer relations is not 
an easy job,” Mr. Senyard declared. ‘The in- 
spiration, the spark, the dynamic force must 
come from within your own organization. 
True, help may be obtained from other sources 
but that alone will not suffice.” 

He explained that when his company was 
unable to find satisfactory training material for 
the job to be done, it prepared a text on em- 
ployee-customer relations and used the class- 
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Willard Wiegel James F. Oates, Jr. 


room method to put over its instruction. Su- 
pervisory members of the company served as 
instructors. 

The cost of an employee attitudes survey is 
rather high, he declared, “‘but the cost of not 
having one may be higher.” 

Results obtained in separate investigations 
of the A. G. A. Personnel Committee into the 
rate of absenteeism and other “fringe benefit” 
costs, were described by Donald S. Bittinger, 
personnel director, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C., and V. H. Luneborg, 
personnel manager, Arkansas Natural Gas 
Co., Shreveport, Louisiana. 


“Fringe benefit’ costs 


Mr. Luneborg defined “fringe cost’’ as “any 
payment, primarily invisible, over and above 
an employee's regular rate of pay, the cost of 
which directly and materially affects produc- 
tion costs. Thus, it is,” he said, “that ‘fringe 
costs’ do cover a multitude of sins and do in- 
volve substantial sums of money. . . . 

“With ‘fringe costs’ as important as they 
are in the over-all labor picture, managements 
should insist that the bill for these costs be 
analyzed from the same standpoint as base 
wage adjustments,’ he declared. 

“The question should be asked ‘Can we 
afford it . . . not only now, but later.’ A 
systematic and continuing cost analysis of this 
subject will determine the answer with a mini- 
mum of guess work. If it is important to 
analyze the effects of the application of gen- 
eral wage adjustments—and this is always 
done—it is equally important that fringe de- 
mands be analyzed from the same viewpoint— 
for both involve money layouts.” 

Friday morning's session was presided over 
by Vernon Myers, assistant to the president, 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. Dr. Howard A. Lindberg, medical di- 
rector, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
described and interpreted his company’s com- 
prehensive medical and health service pro- 
gram which serves more than 4,000 employees 
in a single urban area. 

The timely subject of pension plans was 
covered in detail by Roland S. Child, associate 
manager, employee relations, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
as the final address on the program. Mr. 
Child has served as consultant in the develop- 
ment of pension plans for numerous organi- 
zations including the American Gas Associ- 
ation and Vassar College. 
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Mary Huck succeeds Helen Kirtland 


PPOINTMENT of Mary Elizabeth Huck as 

new general director of the home service 
department, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., with 
general cffices in Columbus, Ohio, has been 
announced by W. N. Grinstead, vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Miss Huck succeeds Helen Kirtland, who 
resigned effective November 19, to accept an 
appointment as associate household equip- 
ment editor of McCall's Magazine in New 
York City. 

Miss Kirtland had been head of the home 
service department of the Ohio company 
since 1946, having gone with that company 
from The New Jersey Power and Light Com- 
pany in Dover, N. J. At the 1948 American 


Gas Association convention in Atlantic City, 
she received the McCall Award in Division A, 
for the home service worker making the great- 
est contribution to advancement of home- 
making by promoting better use of gas and 
modern gas equipment. She has served as a 
member of the national home service commit- 
tees of the American Gas Association and 
Edison Electric Institute. 

Miss Huck joined The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany in 1944 following her graduation from 
Ohio University. She was supervisor of re- 
search in the home service department until 
1947, when she was named field supervisor. 
Miss Huck developed the now widely-known 
demonstration kit for dealers. In her new 


Providence Gas personnel promoted 


OUR personnel changes have been an- 
nounced by Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Arnot Hirst has been 


Personal 


and 
otherwise 





Home service group elects chairman 


LEANOR MORRISON, director of home 

service for the Western District, Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Company at Grand 
Rapids, has been appointed Chairman of the 
American Gas Association Home Service 
Committee by W. M. Jacobs, chairman, Res- 
idential Gas Section for 1948-1949. 

Miss Morrison is a graduate of Iowa State 
College with an M.S. Degree from Cornell 
University. She was appointed supervisor 
of home economics and cafeterias for the 
Grand Rapids Board of Education in 1936, 
and served in that capacity until 1943 when 
she was given a leave of absence to join the 
American Red Cross. She served overseas 
as Club Director in India and Colombo Cey- 
lon from 1943 to 1945. 

Miss Morrison joined Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company as home service director 
in October 1945. In 1947 she was made di- 
rector of home service for the company’s 
Western District. 

A staff of 11 home economists carries out 
a well-rounded program of home service in 
this company which includes as special fea- 
tures a large enrollment in brides’ classes and 
an outstanding teen-age program. 
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appointed appliance sales manager; Roy W. 
Worrell, formerly new business adviser, has 
been promoted to assistant appliance sales 
manager; Edward P. Burke has been named 
assistant to the appliance sales manager, and 
Laurence E. Wagner, formerly chief indus- 
trial engineer, has been named engineer of 
utilization. 

Mr. Hirst has been with the company 
since 1917, having served as purchasing 
agent from 1924 to 1936 and for the last 
12 years as assistant appliance sales manager. 
He is a member of the New England Gas 
Association and the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Worrell is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and has served with the 
company since 1933. He is executive secre- 
tary, Home Builders Association of Rhode 


A kitchen planning 
section, organized in 
1946, also operates as 
a part of the home 
service department un- 
der Miss Morrison’s 
supervision. 

In addition to her 
work as chairman of 
the A.G.A. Home 
Service Committee this 
year, Miss Morrison 
is also serving as president of the Mich- 
igan Home Economics Association for the 
1948-1950 term. 


Eleanor Morrison 


Rockwell promotion 


B. JOHNSON has been named chief en- 

. gineer and E. R. Gilmore director of re- 
search for the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
This move is a direct result of the company’s 
expansion program which necessitates the 
shuffling of key men to cope with enlarged 
operations. 








Mary E. Huck Helen Kirtland 


position she will direct the work of 30 home 
economists, each of whom serves profession- 
ally under the name of “Betty Newton.” 


Island. 
Mr. Burke joined the company in 1918 
and has served in various capacities in the 
sales department. He is vice-chairman of the 
Industrial Section, 
New England Gas 
Association. 

Mr. Wagner's serv- 
ice with the company 
began in 1926. Pre- 
vious to that, he was 
an engineer with the 
United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadel- 
phia. He is a member 
of the American Gas 
Association and the 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 





Arnot Hirst 


Schoenberger acquired 
by Bell Aircraft 


HE entire capital stock of The W. J. Schoen- 

berger Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been ac- 
quired by The Bell Aircraft Corp., Niagara 
Falls, New York. The new ownership will 
not change the product manufactured or per- 
sonnel of the Schoenberger Co., which will 
operate as a separate, integrated unit in Cleve- 
land. 

Efforts of the company will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the development and manufacture 
of valves, fittings and accessories for the gas 
appliance industry. 


Consolidated Edison man 
wins McCarter award 


HE American Gas Association’s coveted 

McCarter Medal and Certificate have been 
presented to Frank J. Belsey, commercial re- 
lations department, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., for an outstanding act of 
life saving. The medal is awarded for the 
successful resuscitation of a person overcome 
by gas. 
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Canadian gas company promotes Dutton 


PPOINTMENT of W. L. Dutton, head of 

the engineering department, as operations 
manager, Union Gas Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham, Ontario, has been announced 
by Thomas Weir, general manager. 

Mr. Dutton will have supervisory responsi- 
bility over all operating departments of the 
company throughout the system from London 
to Windsor and from Sarnia to Lake Erie. 
These include gas supply, both natural and 
manufactured, compressor stations, transmis- 
sion lines and distribution systems in the 
various markets. . 

Born in Ingersoll 41 years ago, Mr. Dutton 
first worked for the company as a student in 
the summer of 1930. He rejoined the com- 


pany upon graduation 
in civil engineering 
from the University 
of Toronto in 1931. 
Since that time he has 
worked in all branches 
of the engineering de- 
partment. 

Mr. Dutton is 
widely known through- 
out the Canadian en- 
gineering profession. 
He is a member of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the Asso- 
ciations of Professional Engineers of Ontario, 
and the American Gas Association. 


W. L. Dutton 


Conlon-Moore employees promoted 


T. BLAKEMORE, veteran in the house- 

. hold washer industry, for the past four 
years connected with the Conlon division, 
Conlon-Moore Corp., Chicago, has been made 
the division’s sales promotion manager. Earl 
Stiefel, formerly purchasing agent, Moore 
division, Joliet, Ill., previously in the same 
post for the Round Oak Stoye Co., has been 


made general director of purchases for both 
divisions and transferred to Chicago. 

Harry T. Worthington, vice-president, 
Moore division, is chairman of the sponsors’ 
committee and a member of the executive 
committee of the gas space heater division, 
Institute of Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers, which holds its sixteenth an- 
nual convention in Cincinnati, December 6-8. 


Brandt heads A.G.A. presonnel group 


ESLIE A. BRANDT, 

chairman of the 
Great Lakes: Personnel 
Conference, American 
Gas Association, and 
assistant to the vice- 
president and director 
of employee relations, 
The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, IIl., has been 
appointed chairman 
of the A.G.A. Per- 
sonnel Committee, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by Robert W. Hendee, Associa- 
tion president. 

Mr. Brandt has been employeed by The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company in 
various capacities since April, 1934. He re- 
ceived his degree as Master of Business Ad- 
ministration from the University of Michigan 
in 1931, and has been a Certified Public Ac- 
countant since 1935. 

The A.G.A. Personnel Committee has just 
completed one of the most successful years 
since its inception, according to the report 
recently issued by C. G. Simpson, retiring 
chairman of the committee. The group co- 
operated with the Association’s Midwest and 
Southwest Personnel Conferences in a series 
of meetings that proved of great assistance 
to participating companies. Under the spon- 
sorship of the A.G.A. Personnel Committee, 
the Great Lakes Personnel Conference of 
the A.G.A. was organized last year with 





L. A. Brandt 
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representation from about 25 companies hav- 
ing 50,000 employees. 

More than 2,000 industrial relations experts 
attended the mid-winter Personnel Conference 
of the American Management Association in 
Chicago, including a notable gathering of 
public utility personnel executives under the 
sponsorship of the A.G.A. and the Edison 
Electric Institute Personnel Committees. 

A special luncheon was sponsored by the 
Personnel Committee at the 1948 A.G.A. con- 
vention in Atlantic City with Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, economist at Columbia University, as 
guest speaker. The group also arranged for 
an address by Lawrence A. Appley, president, 
American Management Association, at the 
convention general sessions (see November 
1948 A.G.A. MonTHLY. M. V. Cousins, per- 
personnel director, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
a former member of the Personnel Committee, 
and past-chairman of the A.G.A. Southwest 
Personnel Conference, addressed the Natural 
Gas Department meeting at the convention. 

Under the direction of a subcommittee of 
the A.G.A. Personnel Committee, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Institute of 
Gas Technology to make available to the gas 
industry three home study courses, one on 
manufactured gas, one on natural gas includ- 
ing transmission, and a third on distribution 
and utilization. Other subcommittees have 
been active on important projects including 
tests for the selection of meter readers, ab- 
senteeism, placement and compensation for 
handicapped and aged employees and fringe 
labor costs. 





Consolidated Edison 
selects trustee 


ARLAND C. FORBES, vice-president in 
charge of development and planning, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., has 
been elected a trustee of that company and 
appointed to the executive committee of the 
board of trustees. He fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Herbert C. Davidson, 
who retired from his post as a vice-president 
early this year. 

Mr. Forbes joined The New York Edison 
Company, a predecessor of Consolidated Edi- 
son, in 1924. He is also a vice-president of the 
New York Steam Corporation and chairman 
of the Consolidated Edison System Financial 
Advisory Committee. 


Martha Carnes heads 
Servel institute 


PPOINTMENT of 
Martha Carnes, 
former assistant home 
economics director for 
Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., as director 
of the Servel Home- 
maker’s Institute has 
been announced by R. 
J. Canniff, advertising 
and sales promotion 
manager. 

Miss Carnes joined 
the firm in 1946 and 
is a former dietitian 
of the Welborn Memorial Hospital in Evans- 
ville. She is a graduate of Purdue University 
and a native of Evansville. 





Martha Carnes 


Citizens Gas appoints 
Dorothy Fulton 


OROTHY A. FUL- 
TON has been ap- 

pointed home service 
director for the Citi- 
zens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Miss Fulton is from 
Minneapolis where 
she was formerly a 
member of the Betty 
Crocker Staff, the 
home service depart- 
ment of General 
Mills, Inc. Prior to 
that, she was with the appliance department of 
General Mills as training director for the re- 
tail store demonstrations, and conducted Betty 
Crocker Cooking Schools. In addition, Miss 
Fulton was an instructor in home economics 
for two years. 

Miss Fulton took her training at Stout In- 
stitution, Iowa State College, and did graduate 
work at University of Minnesota. 





D. A. Fulton 
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Dillin fills San Diego 
commercial post 


G. DILLIN, who 

. has been associ- 
ated with the San 
Diego Gas & Electric 
Company in various 
capacities since 1924, 
has been appointed 
commercial manager 
of the company. He 
has been serving as 
rate engineer since 
1932 and prior to that 
was employed in the 
record, appliance sales, 
and new service de- 
partments. Mr. Dillin succeeds Alfred May, 
who recently retired after 37 years’ service 
with the company. The new commercial man- 
ager is a member of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 


H. G. Dillin 


Meter authority 
honored in Brooklyn 


A BANQUET to celebrate Fred W. Gottsch- 
ling’s thirtieth year with Superior Meter 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was held on Sep- 
tember 30 with numerous gas company execu- 
tives and meter engineers present. Mr. Gott- 
schling, the company’s factory superintendent, 
is one of the country’s recognized authorities 
on gas meters, having spent 45 years in that 
field. 


Ramsey appointed to 
Baltimore position 


LFRED P. RAMSEY, who has been assist- 

ant general counsel for Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more since 1927, has been appointed general 
counsel of the utility, President Wm. 
Schmidt, Jr. has announced. Mr. Ramsey’s 
appointment fills the vacancy created by the 
death of Edwin M. Sturtevant who was gen- 
eral counsel since 1927. 


Crossley receives 
Oklahoma promotion 


ARLIN S. CROSS- 
LEY, General 
Auditor, Consolidated 
Gas Utilities Corp., 
Oklahoma City, since 
1935, has been ele- 
vated to the position 
of assistant treasurer, 
according to an an- 
nouncement by Nor- 
man Hirschfield, pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Crossley joined 
the Consolidated firm 
in January 1930. Prior 
to that time he had been connected with Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company and later with 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company in an ac- 
counting capacity. Mr. Crossley is 38 years old. 


M. S. Crossley 


How to improve public relations 








@ Good public relations is a gem of 
many brilliant facets. Leon F. Roberts, 
general representative of the Gary 
group of independent telephone com- 
panies, is familiar with most of the 
flashes and lasting qualities of the 
numerous methods used in obtaining 
favorable public relations. At a recent 
meeting of the Kentucky Independent 
Telephone Association, Mr. Roberts dis- 
cussed the fundamentals of the problem 
and also injected a thought regarding 
the effect of sincerity and-humor. He 
said the chief ingredient in a sound 
public relations policy for any business 
utility or otherwise, is sincerity. Mr. 
Roberts stated further: 

“, . . If we are sincere in what we 
are trying to do, those with whom we 
associate and among whom we move 
are quick to sense it. If we are insin- 
cere, people are quick to detect it. 

“Our sincerity might be spiced with 
a little humor now and then. Only re- 
cently one of the industry journals re- 
ported that some utilities have found 
that humor can be injected into their 
dealings with the public with resultant 
improvements in public relations. A 
power company, for example, in con- 
nection with an underground conduit 
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project, has made use of construction 
signs that read, “Slow Down a Bit Un- 
til the Electric Lights Are In,” and “A 
Slight Delay, Please Bear It and Grin.” 
Other companies are printing either 
verses or philosophies on their bills to 
get across some point in a humorous 
vein. The advocate of this lighter-vein 
philosophy opines that much of the lack 
of consideration the public sometimes 
shows utilities may de due, not to serv- 
ice shortcomings, but to the trite, stiff- 
necked, stereotyped, and “‘strictly busi- 
ness” attitude assumed by some com- 
panies. 

“I am merely passing this viewpoint 
on as an idea worth trying. Some of 
you may want to use it, some of you may 
not. I don’t think I need to caution 
that it can be dangerous if it isn’t han- 
dled judiciously.” 

In a more serious vein, Mr. Roberts 
defined good public relations as the 
application of the Golden Rule. He 
likes this definition better than most 
because adherence to that rule—‘‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them” promotes good _ will.—Public 
Utilities Fortnightly. 


OBITUARY 





Edwin M. Sturtevant 


prominent Baltimore lawyer and general 
counsel of the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore, died 
Friday, November 12, at the Union Memorial 
Hospital after a short illness. 

Mr. Sturtevant was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School and studied 
Constitutional and International Law at Johns 
Hopkins University. He was regarded as an 
authority on public utility law and was the 
author of numerous papers on legal and 
allied subjects. 

He entered the legal department of the 
Gas and Electric Company in January 1912, 
and was made general counsel in July 1927. 
He was a member of the Bar Association of 
Baltimore City, Maryland State Bar Associa- 
tion, and American Bar Association. 


Frank Scott 


died following a heart attack suffered at the 
Georgia-Alabama football game. Mr. Scott 
had been safety director, Southern Natural 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala., for the past six 
and one-half years. He also represented the 
Southern Gas Association on the American 
Gas Association Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee. 


Ernest Bancroft Jr.. 


general manager and assistant treasurer, The 
Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa., died in Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 20 following a heart at- 
tack. He had been associated with the range 
firm since 1936. 

Mr. Bancroft was president, Manufacturers 
Protective and Development Association, and 
a member of the board of trustees, Cooking 
and Heating Appliance Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


B. Malcom Erickson 


died November 2 in Denver, Colo., following 
a one-week illness. Since February 1, 1935 he 
had served as a member of The Public Util- 
ities Commission of Colorado, and was chair- 
man at the time of his death. 

Mr. Erickson graduated from the law de- 
partment, University of Colorado, following 
which he engaged in private law practice until 
January 1917. He was assistant district at- 
torney for the state’s Third Judicial District 
until January 1928, and district attorney from 
January 1928 until January 1932. 

Because of his accomplishments in the util- 
ity field, he was appointed a member of the 
executive committee, National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, and 
also a cooperator in national bus fare investi- 
gation. 
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Wisconsin association holds convention 


ANY of the necessary steps to be taken 

by utilities in preparation for the intro- 
duction of natural gas were outlined at the 
annual convention of the gas and electric sec- 
tions, Wisconsin Utilities Association, in 
Milwaukee, November 1-3. Registration to- 
taled 464 persons. 

Meeting on November 1, the gas technical 
division considered experiences with natural 
gas conversions and held a symposium on 
changeover and conversion to LP-Gas. At a 
joint luncheon the same day, E. G. DeCori- 
olis, director of research, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., discussed catalytic reforming. 
Other topics included peak load experiences, 
production of high B.t.u. oil gas for peak 
shaving, high B.t.u. oil and LP-gas as standby 
for natural gas. 

The gas commercial sessions at a joint 
luncheon on Monday heard C. T. Dickeman, 


Associated 


Organization 
activities 





vice-president, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., discuss progress of the new pipeline 
which will bring natural gas from Texas to 
Wisconsin. 

Service to Wisconsin is still expected to 
commence on July 1, 1950, he declared. 

The gas commercial session on Monday 
afternoon, included the following talks: 
“Water Heating in the Nude” by R. M. 
North and H. B. Kivlan, Ruud Manufactur- 
ing Co.; “Naturally, Air Conditioning” by 
John Gilbreath, Servel, Inc.; ‘““Women Have 
Angles As Well As Curves” by H. D. Val- 
entine, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; 
“Selling Today’s Market” by Harold E. Ja- 
lass, Cribben & Sexton Company. 

At the joint Commercial-Technical Gas 
and Electric sessions on Tuesday, W. E. 
Schubert, the association's president, brought 
delegates up to date on the industry’s expan- 


International gas conference 


HE Fourth International Gas Conference 

sponsored by the International Gas Union 
will be held in London June 15-17, 1949. The 
International Gas Union is comprised of na- 
tional gas associations throughout the world, 
with headquarters at London and Zurich. In- 
ternational activities which were interrupted 
during the war were resumed in 1946. 

At the London meeting next year reports 
prepared by national associations and papers 
submitted by individual members will be pre- 
sented. Papers and discussions will cover all 
phases of gas making, including manufacture, 


N.E.G.A. holds home service conference 


HE relationship between home economics 

education and utility home service work 
was explored as the theme of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association's annual Home Service 
Development Conference in Boston on Octo- 
ber 22. Ella Heyne, home service director, 
Northampton (Mass.) Gas Light Co., pre- 
sided at the morning session as chairman of 
the Education Conference. In the afternoon, 
Margot Whitmire, Springfield (Mass.) Gas 
Light Co., presided as chairman of the 
N. E. G. A. home service group. 

Two discussions by utility sales managers 
were presented by Bernard T. Poor, Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co., at Woon- 
socket, R. I., and John A. Hiller, Portland 
(Maine) Gas Light Company. These were 
followed by talks by two educators, Dr. 
Olga P. Brucher, head of the home economics 
department, Rhode Island State College, and 
Mary C. Starr, Simmons College, Boston. 

The sales managers described all phases of 
home service work which for best operation 
need graduates in home economics possessing 
inherent capabilities in the customer contact 
phase. The two school representatives indi- 
cated the present-day curriculum considera- 
tion of business interests. Both stressed the 
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hope for cadet experience in utility work be- 
fore graduation as a help both to students 
and teachers. 

Utility programs under way in different 
New England companies were discussed 
briefly at the afternoon session by H. Dorothy 
Keller, Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 
Dorothy O'Meara, The Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co., Mrs. Gladys Bramblett, Fall River Gas 
Works Co., and Mrs. Arra Mixter, The Hart- 
ford Gas Company. 

Next came a resume of five special home 
service activities carried on in different com- 
panies, presented by Hazel Cheever, Arling- 
ton Gas Light Co.; Susan Mack, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; Gertrude Crosthwait, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co.; Ruth Weld, 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co.; and Mrs. Lyda 
Flanders, Worcester Gas Light Company. 

In a dramatic closing event, William J. 
Foster, George D. Roper Corp., discussed the 
“Appliance Selling Phase of Home Service.” 
He listed the importance of the school pro- 
gram, leads for sales, employee training and 
publicity about home service work when ex- 
tended throughout the entire company organ- 
ization. 





Theron Brown J. H. Dunham 


sion plans and discussed the needs of a per- 
vasive accident prevention policy. 

Theron Brown, Madison Gas & Electric 
Co., was elected chairman of the technical 
division of the gas section. J. H. Dunham, 
Wisconsin Gas and Electric Co., Racine, was 
elected chairman of the commercial division, 
gas section. 


planned 


distribution, utilization, research and statistics. 

Participants at the conference also are in- 
vited to attend the eighty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of The Institution of Gas Engineers in 
London, June 13-14, 1949. 


S.G.A. stages two regional 
round-tables 


WO regional home service round-tables 

were held by the Southern Gas Association 
in November. The southwestern area direc- 
tors’ meeting was held in Oklahoma City on 
November 1, and the southeastern area depart- 
ments in Birmingham, Ala., on November 8. 
Presiding were Mary Ellen Loughlin, sponsor 
in the southwestern area, and Thelma Holmes, 
Alabama Gas Co., in the southeastern area. 

Round-table discussion topics included 
home calls, school programs, demonstrations, 
women’s club programs and women’s club 
demonstrations. R. R. Suttle, §. G. A. man- 
aging director, attended both conferences, and 
Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association, 
the Oklahoma City meeting. 


Associations 


@ Trade Associations are an inherent 
part of our democratic system. They 
provide a medium through which all 
firms—from the smallest to the largest— 
in any business or industry may join 
forces and work together for their com- 
mon good. In any line of business the 
benefits of association action, such as 
increased efficiency, improved products, 
better marketing, elimination of uneco- 
nomic restrictions and practices, are re- 
flected throughout the entire business 
community, and ultimately are passed 
on to the customer of business.—U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Independent natural gas men elect Harper 


B. HARPER, president, Arkansas-Okla- 

. homa Gas Co., Fort Smith, Ark., was 
elected president of the Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America at the fourth an- 
nual meeting in Tulsa, Okla., October 26. 
Attendance at the meeting was the largest 
ever recorded. 

Named to serve with Mr. Harper during 
the coming year were: First vice-president— 
J. H. Dunn, president, The Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; Second vice-president 
—William H. Wildes, president, Republic 
Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; re-elected 
treasurer—F. W. Peters, treasurer, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; executive director— 
John A. Ferguson, Washington, D. C. 

Both Joseph Bowes, president, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., and Paul 
Kayser, president, Ei Paso Natural Gas Co., 
the retiring president and first vice-president, 
respectively, were retained as members of the 
board of directors. 

Among the highlights of the meeting was 
an address by N. C. McGowen, president, 
United Gas Pipeline Co., Shreveport, La., en- 
titled “Natural Gas Reserves in the United 


PAR Program 


(Continued from page 5) 


of these companies faced peak-load diffi- 
culties and the necessity to implement 
their source of supply. There were $550,- 
000 devoted to gas production and mixed 
gas research in the fourth year. This is 
about the amount to be required in the 
fifth year. 

New data uncovered in the catalytic 
reforming of hydrocarbons are being 
put to immediate and practical use by 
several gas companies. The research 
work done on mixed gases is of equal 
interest to all companies and has been 
summarized in a series of comprehen- 
sive reports which will be most valu- 
able to any company which distributes 
mixed gases or expects to change the 
characteristics of the gas distributed as 
a base-load or peak-load operation. 

Twelve research bulletins were pub- 
lished during the past year on a variety 
of utilization problems. 

A new and improved regenerative 
process using heavier and cheaper oils 
for the manufacture of 1,000 B.t.u. gas 
has been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion at the plant of the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore. This process makes possible 
a reduction of 30 percent or more in 
the cost of gas-making fuels. In addi- 
tion, the thermal capacity of existing 
sets can be increased by at least 35 per- 
cent and newly designed equipment can 
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States.” The speaker revealed that the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Committee On Reserves, 
which he heads, plans to broaden the scope of 
its studies this year. This group, he said, will 
give particular attention to gas in under- 
ground storage with a view to avoiding any 
possibility of duplication of production fig- 
ures. The committee also plans to consider the 
advisability of issuing a set of definitions 
covering terms which are generally used in 
natural gas production. 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director, Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, in dis- 
cussing the steel situation, revealed that the 
natural gas pipeline system today exceeds the 
railway mileage in the U. S. by 17,000 miles 
and exceeds the oil pipelines by more than 
100,000 miles. 

“If the unbalance between the cost of gas 
and the present cost of oil and coal continues, 
our gas transportation system could be doubled 
in the next ten years and still fail to satisfy 
our demands,” he declared. “It isn’t difficult 
to see that steel practically becomes the de- 
ciding factor of how far and how fast we are 
going.” 


be installed at one half the usual cost 
per therm. 

The gas industry has been fortunate 
in uncovering so promptly basic data on 
production of gas by catalytic reforming 
and the use of heavy oils, and the in- 
formation on utilization of mixed gases. 
It has been calculated that in the auto- 
matic industry 10-15 years is required 
after research is initiated before it could 
uct. It is expected that exploration of 
utilization problems common to all gas 
appliances will encourage manufacturers 
to carry further fundamental research 
in their own specific fields and to make 
a greater use of all the data uncovered 
when designing their particular product. 

Of great interest to natural gas com- 
panies and pipeline companies is the 
continued research in controlling and 
gauging combination gas and and oil 
wells, the possibilities of removal of ex- 
cess nitrogen from natural gas, and the 
pipeline flow investigation. These long- 
term projects, conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines on a cooperative basis, have 
shown encouraging results. 

Above and beyond the active projects, 
certain intangible, but no less important 
advantages have accrued from this re- 
search program. 

A first and obvious consequence has 
been a much better correlation and dis- 
semination of existing knowledge and 
information in the general field of gas 
technology. Under the stimulus of this 
program, a great number of talks, tech- 


nical reports and publications have been 
made by indiivduals. Included in the 
above are papers by such leading pro- 
duction engineers as Dashiell, Boyer, 
Kruger and others on ways and means 
of increasing the capacities of existing 
equipment and better utilizing the avail- 
able raw materials. 

Furthermore, the PAR program has 
stimulated a greater degree of voluntary 
activity by many research and technical 
committees. 

A single example will prove the 
point. In the past year a 19-man com- 
mittee held eight meetings lasting from 
one to three days each, including some 
Sunday and evening sessions. The meet- 
ing places ranged from Chicago, IlIli- 
nois, to Asbury Park, New Jersey. Many 
of these same men also serve on the un- 
derlying committees supervising the 
conduct of the individual projects. The 
roster of the research committes of the 
Association includes outstanding spe- 
cialists in their respective fields who are 
taking time to meet and determine what 
problems are of most interest to the in- 
dustry as a whole and to decide what 
can and should be done to solve them. 
The importance to the gas industry of 
this vast program of volunteer commit- 
tee work seems evident. 

Another of the intangible benfits 
which is becoming more evident as the 
program matures is the unifying influ- 
ence of the PAR program. ‘ 

It has been shown that the peak load 
problems and the problem of gas utili- 
zation in the domestic and commercial 
fields are of common interest. There are 
other special projects as well. For in- 
stance, the growing demand for the 
natural gas has directed increased atten- 
tion toward improved methods for the 
removal of sulfur from so-called “sour” 
gas. Therefore, the problem of organic 
sulfur and processes for its removal is 
not limited to the manufactured gas 
areas. 

Moreover, the introduction of natural 
gas into manufactured gas areas will not 
solve the peak load problems of the lat- 
ter because of the increased demands for 
house heating which will follow. 

Therefore, the A. G. A. research pro- 
gram directed primarily to peak loads 
is of growing interest even to the pro- 
ducers of natural gas. 

Thus, the research program of the 
Association, supported by the PAR 
fund, has become a great unfying force 
in the gas industry. 
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Accident prevention 

(Continued from page 10) 
in every sense of the word is a real per- 
son. We all know the “tough guy’”’ type 
of foreman who can only show his au- 
thority by barking orders and bawling 
out his subordinates. We want none of 
that type in our industries today. 

We need leadership in its highest 
sense, and a foreman who would be a 
real leader not only must know the 
technical details of his work, but must 
also be a student of human nature and 
a natural psychologist. He must be able 
to analyze his men and understand their 
moods, and in this neurotic world most 
of us have our moods, our fears and 
our phobias. 

How often have we seen accidents 
occur for which their seemed no pos- 
sible reason—frequently to some worker 
who is known for his interest in safety. 
How many of those accidents were 
caused by blackouts due to emotional 
upsets we shall never know, but I ven- 
ture to say there are many of them. 

We are learning a good deal about 
the mental conflicts that entirely normal 
people go through—caused by unhappi- 
ness at home, feeling of lack of security, 
or perhaps some deep seated neurosis 
acquired in youth. While we cannot 
expect our foremen to be able to get to 
the bottom of these neuroses, that is 
the job of a psychologist or a psychi- 
atrist, foremen should learn to recognize 
the neuroses when they see them. They 
should understand the emotions of their 
men and be close enough to them to 
know when they should not be allowed 
to work in hazardous positions. 

While utilities may not require as 
much psychological attention as many 
other industries, particularly those with 
assembly-line jobs, I am sure that in 
our industries we must give more atten- 
tion to how and where we work our 
men. 

This is something to which we must 
give a great deal of study in the future, 
if we are to turn our accident curves 
down. Not only must our foremen study 
their men, but our superintendents 
must study the foremen to see that they 
too are free from neurotic tendencies 
which make them—and through them, 
their men—accident prone: 

And while the superintendents are 
checking the foremen, who will do the 
the checking on the superintendents ? 
We must be sure that they too are 
schooled in safe operating methods and 
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in human relations. They must have a 
full and penetrating awareness of their 
responsibilities. It ought to be easier 
for them to become safety conscious than 
it is for our managers and presidents. 
They are closer to the accidents and to 
the men who are injured, but they too 
should receive from their supervisors 
both guidance and assistance. 

Safety directors should not be afraid 
to give advice to their supervisors right 
up to the top management, even though 
it is not popular. Their chief executives 
are no doubt interested in safety, or 
think they are. It is the safety director’s 
job to show the boss how he can turn 
that interest into effective work in pre- 
venting accidents. Officials in line of 
authority must learn to accept their full 
responsibility for accidents, and the 
higher the official, the greater the re- 
sponsibility. 

I think the reason so few top execu- 
tives get really stirred up about it is 
due to the fact that they seldom, if ever, 
get to the scene of an accident. They 
seldom actually see what happens to a 
man who is killed or permanently in- 
jured because of improper operating 
methods, or because somebody blun- 
dered. If the chief executive attended 
the funerals as the safety director does, 
he might wonder sometimes what he 
could have done to save those lives. 

This program is one for all hands to 
work on. If we put into effect these 
ideas, not in a comparatively few com- 
panies as at present, but on a nation- 
wide basis, I feel sure that we shall 
soon see a marked drop in our accident 
curves. The trend should then be per- 
manently down. 


Christmas 
Seals 





Air Conditioning 

(Continued from page 7) 
distributed approximately 15,000 copies 
of specialized Servel air conditioner pro- 
motional literature and developed many 
good prospects for future sales. 

During the year, nine general sales 
promotional meetings were held at key 
locations throughout the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas system. 

Two full-time architect representa- 
tives were used to continuously pro- 
mote all-year gas air conditioning and 
other gas appliances with architects. In 
addition, six full-time builder and con- 
tractor representatives carried through 
similar promotions in their field. Six 
hundred copies of the “A. G. A. Refer- 
ence Manual on Modern Gas Service” 
were placed in the hands of influential 
designers and builders. Down-to-earth 
copy and “live” demonstrations played 
a prominent role in the drive’s success. 


Testing for meter readers 
(Continued from page 17) 

its staff a person trained in validating 

tests, and does not know where such 

service is available. 

For the past three years, the A.G.A. 
Personnel Committee, through the Sub- 
committee on Employment Tests, has 
with the assistance of six cooperating 
companies, carried on research in the 
development of tests for the selection 
of meter readers. 

Originally seven tests were adminis- 
tered to 83 meter readers of three util- 
ities. Of these, three tests requiring 
approximately 20 minutes for adminis- 
tration were found to discriminate be- 
tween meter readers classified as better 
75 percent and those classified as poorer 
75 percent on the basis of job perform- 
ance reported in number of meters read 
per subtraction error. 

A study of these three tests involving 
the 83 meter readers in the companies 
used in the original experiment and 124 
meter readers employed by three other 
cooperating companies, showed that they 
were promising instruments for the se- 
lection of classified meter readers. 

As a result, the American Gas As- 
sociation is offering the test battery to 
the gas industry for further experi- 
mentation and research. The tests can 
be administered easily, and scored by a 
member of any company’s personnel 
staff, using a manual prepared by the 
committee. The A.G.A. requests, how- 
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ever, that interested companies obtain 
competent assistance in validating the 
test results against their own standard 
job performance criteria and in estab- 
lishing the most efficient passing scores, 
which may vary with the employment 
market in a particular locality. 


impact of costs 
(Continued from page 25) 


costs. It is, in my opinion, necessary in 
order to assure the capital required to re- 
place plant facilities and to insure a con- 
tinuity of satisfactory service. 

What are the practical means of as- 
certaining or assembling the necessary 
facts. I will discuss this in two phases; 
first, annual depreciation, and second, 
reserves. 

It is necessary to be practical in ap- 
proaching the determination of the 
proper annual depreciation charges on 
replacement costs. Being in the ap- 
praisal business I cannot miss the oppor- 
tunity to add that outside, disinterested 
appraisal service is the best answer. 
However, if this problem were to be 
turned over to outside service organi- 
zations, which it will not be in large 
part, it could not be serviced. 

By and large, members of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association have good prop- 
erty records on cost and dates of con- 
struction. For much of your property 
you have to know your present costs 
for estimating insurance coverage and 
for estimating new construction ex- 
penditures. Use this information to 
estimate present replacement costs. 
You can develop a trend either with 
your own staffs or by consultation with 
outside service organizations. 

Realize or analyze the problem. Esti- 
mating a rate of depreciation either for 
units or groups is not subject to exact 
determination. Unnecessary refinement 
in the replacement computations at 
prohibitive cost is not warranted. You 
must, if your procedure is to be effec- 
tive, follow the price changes in future 
years and annual redetermination of 
replacement cost in detail is not eco- 
nomically practical. 

Your follow through in subsequent 
years should endeavor to gauge the 
major swings, upward or downward, 
as conditions change. For most proper- 
ties there are important major units 
that control the larger percent of the 
total investment. If these are reason- 
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ably controlled, the same averages can 
be applied to the minor facilities, and 
give results within practical limitations. 

I am not inclined, except for special 
purposes, to recommend the general 
establishment of a reserve to take up 
the difference between the reserve ac- 
crued on original cost for the years of 
expired service, and the amount that 
would be accrued if present replace- 
ment costs were used. On the other 
hand, I do think it is desirable to have 
a reserve, which for a better designa- 
tion I will refer to as a replacement re- 
serve, into which would be credited the 
excess of the depreciation computed 
on cost that is charged against current 
operations. 

There are special cases where con- 
cerns are faced during this post-war 
period with substantial reconstruction, 
rehabilitation, or replacements, often 
involving substantial outlays. Where 
such conditions exist, it is often desired 
to budget ahead the funds required. 
Where such conditions occur, it is 
often desirable to review rather care- 
fully the property to be replaced and 
its cost in comparison with present 
prices. The excess cost is often set up 
as a reserve appropriation from sur- 
plus, or if the program takes some time, 
provided in annual surplus appropria- 
tions. These are special studies for the 
information of management or as ex- 
planation to stockholders for the with- 
holding of portions of the earnings. 

Such special reserves may serve a 
useful purpose, but I do think they 
should not include expansion or 
growth under the guise of replacement 
reserves. Also the program should be 
definite and not just something that 
might happen in the future, which 
management wants to use as an excuse 
for retention of earnings. If such, call 
it a contingent reserve and make such 
explanation as your ingenuity or con- 
science may dictate, or your board will 
approve. 

In making the recommendation that 
a replacement reserve be established 
for the amount charged against opera- 
tions in excess of cost I make one reser- 
vation—that is, that if such a reserve is 
established, it should be done in con- 
nection with a definite plan for the uti- 
lization of this reserve from time to 
time as replacements are made. I do 
not think it is desirable merely to set 
up this reserve and hope later that 





A.G. A. Proceedings 
Available 


Copies of the 833-page, 1947 A. G. A. 
Proceedings covering reports, papers 
and discussions of the 1947 A. G. A. 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, are 
available. Orders should be addressed 
to the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Cost $3 per copy to members. 

Anyone having an extra copy of the 
1944 A. G. A. Proceedings please 
contact L. J. Eck, vice-president, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 











there may be sufficient decrease in 
prices so that the depreciation on re- 
placement costs will be less than on 
original costs, and thus provide a 
means of ultimately reducing the re- 
placement reserve established. 

It is my suggestion that retirements 
against this replacement reserve should 
be made from time to time as original 
property is actually retired from serv- 
ice and replaced either with compa- 
rable facilities or with other facilities to 
render an equivalent function. 

I do not suggest that each of the old 
facilities should be matched against the 
new coming in. I think this would be 
prohibitive detail. However, I do think 
that as retirements are made, knowing 
the original cost which should be elimi- 
nated in any case from the records, that 
a reasonable estimate can be made of 
the comparable costs of replacement 
today by the same general means as ex- 
plained in estimating the overall cur- 
rent replacement costs. The difference 
between the original cost and the esti- 
mated replacement cost of facilities be- 
ing retired each year would thus be the 
figure by which the replacement re- 
serve should be reduced. 

In making this suggestion, I am 
aware of the fact that if substantial re- 
tirements are made, the reserves estab- 
lished might be insufficient to provide 
for the charges, but certainly the 
amounts already provided would be 
helpful in meeting the funds required. 
This procedure also has a definite ad- 
vantage that this reserve would not be 
a one-way account. Funds retained in 
the business would be used for the pur- 
pose for which they were set up, 
namely to insure or to assist in part in 
maintaining the facilities required for 
the continuity of the business. 
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1948 
DECEMBER 


November 28-December 3 *American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Hotels Pennsylvania & New Yorker, 
New York 


1949 
JANUARY 


eA. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
eAmerican Society of Heating & 


Ventilating Engineers, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 


eInternational Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition, International Am- 
La ggaere9 Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

¢Pennsylvania Gas Association, Mid- 
Winter Sales Conference, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARCH 


eOklahoma Utilities Association an- 
nual convention, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

*New England Gas Association, an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

A. G. A. Mid-West Regional Sales 
Conference, Residential Gas Section, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 


°A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Vehi- 
cle and Corrosion Conference, Neth- 
erlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

eA. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, An- 
drew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
*G. A. M. A. annual meeting, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
*Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting, Ponce de 
Leon Hotel, St. Augustine, Fla. 
°A. G. A.-E. E. I. Spring Accounting 
Conference, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit, Mich. 

*Mid West Gas Association, forty- 
fourth annual convention, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 
*National Association of Corrosion 


Engineers, Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Southwestern Gas Measurement 


Short Course, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Southern Gas Association, annual 
convention, Buena Vista Hotel, Bi- 
loxi, Miss. 

*The Maryland Utilities Association, 
annual meeting, Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel, Baltimore, Md. 

*Indiana Gas Association, annual 
convention, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 











Industrial relations 
(Continued from page 25) 


surveys and the authors have carefully ana- 
lyzed the need for wage data. They have out- 
lined the difficulties most likely to be en- 
countered in securing comparable data, and 
discuss the inadequacy of many present wage 
surveys. However, they have not confined 
their efforts to a critical analysis of existing 
surveys but have presented methods to be 
employed which will secure reliable wage 
data. 

Two principal sections in the manual are: 
Who Should Make Surveys, and Procedures to 
be Followed in Conducting a Survey. 


The latter contains a detailed description 
of the varous steps involved in a survey, such 
as determining jobs to be included; making, 
securing, or adapting job descriptions; decid- 
ing information to be obtained by survey (for 
example, wage data, policies, and practices af- 
fecting wages, etc.) ; selecting firms to be in- 
cluded in studys; and finally, analyzing and 
summarizing the results obtained. 

“How to Make a Wage Survey” will be a 
valuable aid to those engaged in wage and 
salary studies as it can be used both as a text- 
book and a reference book. 

Copies may be ordered from Professional 
Colleges Bookstore, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14. Price: $1.00 cash or check. 


Personnel service 




















SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales Engineer or Manager—over twenty years 
experience in sales promotion -of industrial, 
commercial, househeating and domestic gas 
appliances. This has included selling, install- 
ing and servicing. Desires to hear from ap- 
pliance manufacturer, dealer or utility. 1590. 


Engineer, Supervisor:—Graduate engineer with 
diversified experience in the gas industry. 
Design of production and handling plants, 
gas surveys, studies, etc. Operation, mainte- 
nance and construction of gas production 
plants. Distribution operation, maintenance 
and construction, appraisals. 1591. 


Controller, Assistant Controller, Treasurer, As- 
sistant Treasurer—Public Utility specialist 
in accounting systems and procedures, cost 
control, budgeting, finance, statistics, rate 
making and complex regulatory problems. 
Eleven years experience with large utilities 
assisting executives in policy-making and 
other administrative duties. M.B.A., Harvard 
graduate School of Business Administration. 
Young, married veteran. 1592. 


Economic Statistician: Columbia graduate, 1943, 
experienced in economic research. Thorough 
knowledge of modern statistical technique and 
experience in organizing and carrying out re- 
search projects. Ability to interpret_results 
and express them in concise reports. Married 
veteran. Available for immediate euplovment. 
Prefer vicinity of N. Y. C. (27). 


Chemical Engineer—Recent graduate of B.P.I. 
Graduate study in Distillation, Chemical En- 
gineering, Economics and Instrumentation. Un- 
dergraduate work in design, chemical engi- 
neering processes and fuels. Extensive training 
and experience in electrical and electronic 
controls. Desire production or development 
work N. Y. area. Veteran (23). 1594. 


Sales Engineer—Manager: Ten years Industrial, 
Commercial, Heating experience; four years 
sales manager of 40,000 meter manufactured gas 
utility. Excellent public relations background. 
One whose interest is to foster good public re- 
lations, to keep existing services active, and to 
add profitable load. Married, excellent health. 
References available. (39). 1595. 


Well known Engineer-Executive available for 
consulting and advisory assignments as far as 
permanent situation. Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of the manufactured gas business 
—management, production, distribution, serv- 
ice, rates, employee relations, publications, etc. 
Also experienced in natural gas, except produc- 
tion. +96 


Manager-Engineer. Extensive training and ex- 
perience in the operation of gas properties. 
Well versed in the production of carburetted 
water gas and propane air including conver- 
sions. Experience includes high and low pres- 

sure distribution, sales and commercial activi- 

ties. College graduate with technical degree. 

Licensed engineer in Pennsylvania. 1597. 


| 


Chemical Engineer, B.Ch.E. 1948 (cum laude), 
Tau Beta Pi; conscientious, ambitious, draft 
status 1C; Resigned out-of-town position to 
continue graduate studies in N.Y.C.; Desires 
full-time position within commuting distance 
Metropolitan Area. (25). 1598. 


Mechanical Engineer—University of Connecti- 
cut, 1923. Technical Consultant and Results 
Engineer. Twenty-five years experience eco- 
nomic and engineering studies; planning re- 
search, site desirability, historical cost analy- 
sis of construction, valuation, continuing prop- 
erty records, depreciation, retirements, pro- 
curements and production, markets. Personnel, 
studies in power and light, gas, railroads, 
chemical and manufacturing plants. 1599. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Eastern Utility—Man experienced in accident 
prevention work including program develop- 
ment, training, etc. Please state qualifications, 
age, previous salary background in let- 
ter. 0537. 


Production Superintendent for large coal gas 
plant. Young man, experience with continuous 
vertical retorts desirable but not essential. 
Splendid opportunity for energetic person. 0538. 


Medium size straight gas  utility—planning 
changeover to natural gas—has permanent po- 
sition for young, experienced individual capa- 
ble of directing distribution and customer 
service activities. 0539. 


Service Man for employment with utility com- 
pany in sub-district propane air system. Ex- 
perience in servicing appliances and laying 
mains and services is preferred. Reply giving 
in detail experience, aiieation and salary ex- 
pected. 0540. 


Accountant—Experienced in customer and gen- 
eral accounting methods and procedures to spe- 
cialize in systems work. Accounting machine 
experience desirable. Headquarters in New 
York with considerable travelling. Substantial 
salary and future opportunity. 0541. 


Design Engineer—Graduate engineer with 5 or 
more years in design, development or applica- 
tion of gas-fired, steam, ar 6 hot water unit 
heaters to head up design group. A knowledge 
of heat transfer essential. Production experi- 
ence desirable. Well established AAAI company 
located in New York State. Salary open. 0542. 


Sales Engineer—Experienced in selling, install- 
ing and servicing industrial heating and venti- 
lating equipment. To cover S.W. Connecticut. 
Car necessary. Commission plus expenses. All 
applications considered confidential. Write full 
details concerning education, experience, etc. 


Assistant Gas Engineer—To assist in general 
supervision of operation and maintenance 
natural gas distribution properties in Middle 
West. Should have technical education also 
experience operation and maintenance water 
gas plants. 0544. 
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ERNEST R. ACKER....Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FRANK H. ADAMS.......... Toledo, Ohio 
EVERETT J. BOCTHBY..Washington, D. C. 
FLOYD C. GROWWN:.......... Chicago, Ill. 
WALLACE M. CHAMBERLAIN.......- 

Sena wencere cient Grand Rapids, Mich. 
LYMAN &.. DYER... ccc cecces Dallas, Texas 
LESTER J; GER. cscs Minneapolis, Minn. 
Be Fs CREE o<ccccwes New Haven, Conn. 
KARL EMMERLING....... Cleveland, Ohio 
WEY FIP idivinccccces Detroit, Mich. 
3 revere San Francisco, Calif. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER...... Providence, R. I. 


< Advisory Council > 


C. S. GOLDSMITH... ... 005 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
|: a Jackson, Mich. 
L. E. KNOWLTON........ Providence, R. !. 
MALCOLM LEACH......... Taunton, Mass. 
Jah, EREVFEIEY c cvecces Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4. OE RAMEN, ns cccces Cleveland, Ohio 
NORTON MCKEAN......... Albany, N. Y. 
Bi Uc GOK 66.00 Seecsae Detroit, Mich. 
is Eps 0 tes cnsnance Chicago, Ill. 
ae re Brooklyn, N. Y. 
b Dy QS 5b cena danwne Boston, Mass. 
©. H.. RITENOUR,...... Washington, D. C. 


J FRENCH ROBINSON... .Cleveland, Ohio 


WF: ROCKWELL oo osc ccs Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG...... Evansville, Ind. 
C..V. SORES. 6 o:00.0:0 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MARCY L. SPERRY...... Washington, D. C. 
Tn. De, SURE MOR :604640 008 Kansas City, Mo. 
HARRY A. SUTTON........ Newark, N. J. 
CHARLES A. TATTERSALL..Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cs Wes I a hogs nea ake Columbus, Ohio 
J. H. WARDEN.......... New York, N. Y. 
LEITH V. WATKINS...... New York, N. Y. 
Se eer rer Amarillo, Texas 
CHARLES G. YOUNG....Springfield, Mass. 
P. S. YOUNG ccs ccc re vas Montclair, N. J. 


< Associated Organizations > 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Frank J. Nugent, Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Alexander MacKenzie, General Steel 
Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


GAS METERS ASSOCIATION 

OF FLORIDA-GEORGIA 

Pres.—Clifford J. Noda, St. Augustine Gas 
Co., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Florida Gas 
Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Louis B. Schiesz, Indiana Gas & Water 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co., 500 Broadway, 
Gary, Ind. 


MARYLAND UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Adrian Hughes, Baltimore Transit Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—T. W. Weigele, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. P. Game, Roanoke Gas Co., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Arnold C. Rathkey, lowa Public Serv- 
ice Co., Waterloo, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 

OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Pres.—J. W. McAfee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 W. High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—S. A. Morse, Union Gas Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Edward G. Twohey, Worcester County 
Electric Co., Webster, Mass. 

Exec.-Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Howard H. Melvin, Cumberland Gas 
Co., Millville, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—L. A. Farmer, Northern Oklahoma 
Gas Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION, 

Pres.—A. F. Bridge, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Man. Dir—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—B. V. Pfeiffer, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Valley Gas 

Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’‘S: ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Dorr P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—W. H. Ligon, Nashville Gas & Heat- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1230 Mercan- 
tile Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. E. Schubert, Wisconsin Michigan 
Power Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





American Gas Association 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


A. G. A. TESTING LABORATORIES * 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio * 1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


<4 Officers > 


Managing Director 
Secretary 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dallas, Texas 

Mineola, N. Y. 

Mineola, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 


< Department Chairmen > 


Manufactured Gas Department ............ HUGH H. CUTHRELL 
éeecbesenaeca D. A. HULCY 


Natural Gas Department 


Brooklyn, 
Dallas, 


<4 Section Vice-Presidents and Chairmen b> 


Semmatting TM 66 dinccanestiscscceciecs L. E. REYNOLDS 


Residential Gas Section ... 


Publicity & Advertising Committee............ R. G. BARNETT 
Sc eageeine keddancderscess vats. 1 San 


Technical Section 
Testing Laboratories 


Hartford, Conn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


<4 Directors > 


F. M. BANKS 

WALTER C. BECKJORD 
A, M. BEEBEE 

N. B. BERTOLETTE 
-EDWARD G. BOYER 
H. R. COOK, 

E. H. EACKER 

HENRY FINK 

J. N. GREENE 

OLIVER S. HAGERMAN 
JOHN L. HALEY 

D. P. HARTSON 

F. A. LYDECKER 
GEORGE F. MITCHELL 
JAMES S. MOULTON 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


E. P. NOPPEL 

ROBERT W. OTTO 
JOHN C. PARKER 
HUDSON W. REED 
ARTHUR B. RITZENTHALER 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW 
W. H. RUDOLPH 
LOUIS B, SCHIESZ 
FRANK C. SMITH 

A. H. STACK 

ALLYN C. TAYLOR 

E. J. TUCKER 

JOHN VAN NORDEN 
HARRY K. WRENCH 

C. H. ZACHRY 


New York, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houston, Texas 
Tampa, Fla. 
Reading, Pa. 
Toronto, Ont. 
New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 


4 Association Staff > 


Managing Director.........0.eee0- H. CARL WOLF 
Assistant Managing Director JOHN W. WEST, JR. 


Assistant Managing Director and 

Director, Natural Gas Dept...GEORGE H. SMITH 
Secretary and Convention Manager. KURWIN R. BOYES 
Secretary, Manufactured Gas Dept. 

and Technical Section A. GORDON KING 
Controller O. W. BREWER 
Acting Director 

Bureau of Statistics OTTO E. ZWANZIG 
Secretary, Accounting Section.. THOMAS J. SHANLEY 
Secretary, Industrial and 


Commercial Gas Section....MAHLON A. COMBS 
Secretary, Residential Gas Section. ..F. W. WILLIAMS 


Home Service Counsellor JESSIE McQUEEN 
Coordinator, Promotion......... H. VINTON POTTER 


Secretary, New Freedom Gas Kitchen Program 
NORVAL D. JENNINGS 
Director, Advertising CHARLES W. PERSON 
Director, Publicity GEORGE A. McDONALD 
Director, Testing Laboratories (Cleveland, Ohio) 
EDWIN L. HALL 
Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch Laboratories 
(Los Angeles, Calif.).........+.. W. H. VCGAN 
Coordinator, Utilization 
EUGENE D. MILENER 
Consultant, Research DR. N. K. CHANEY 


Coordinator, Gas Production Research 
THOMAS LEE ROBEY 


Utilization Engineer........... C. GEORGE SEGELER 
JAMES M. BEALL 
FRANCES GIBBONS 


Manager, Publications 
Secretary, Information 
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